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_ RIGHT SOURCE~— Senator Carter Giass, author of the Federai 
¥ Reserve Act, can—and does-— tell the Washington correspon- 
< dents how the new bank amendments swing an Administration 


_ Stub over the country’s banking and credit system. 
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‘Riddle for Today... 






















A red maraschino Old Overholt rye 

A thick slice of orange Is aged 4 years 

Piquant and juicy In Arkansas oak 

, A trim cut of pineapple Then bottled in bond 
Lush as Hawait A grand, bland 
Sugar... bitters... 1ce 100 proof 
Then Straight rye 


That has soothed 
Grateful gullets 
Since 1810. 


A brimming silver jigger 


Of Old Overholt rye... 





Now what have you? 


Don’t all speak at once 

The answer is correct 

You have an Old Fashioned 
Like nobody’s business 

Old fashioned in name 

Old fashioned in flavor 

And tn rich grainy 





Fruity heady 
Heart-warming — 
Goodness 
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Washington Bulletin 


WASHINGTON (By Business Week Staff Correspondents )—Fear 
chat Congress may run away with the President, carrying him fur- 
cher to the left than he wants to go, endangering public credit, at- 
racking industry regardless of effects on employment, and hamstring- 
ing his program generally, will dominate the Washington picture 
for a time yet. But under the boiling surface, the stream is moving 





pretty much as the President orig- 
inally planned. Not so smoothly 
and certainly not so swiftly, but 
just as surely. 


No Inflation Notice 

Roosevelt’s declaration that the 
burden of debt, as measured by the 
purchasing power of the dollar, is 
still too heavy, Was a mere reiteration 
of what he has said many times be- 
fore. Its significance was merely that 
the goal is still unattained. The 
President intends to press on in the 
fight to raise commodity prices. 


Lack of Confidence Shown 

Congress was, however, much im- 
pressed by the reaction in financial 
markets, which tends to increase the 
President’s troubles on Capitol Hill. 
The point is that speculators sprang 
to cover and issued buying orders as 
long as they thought the President's 
statement meant he would take the 
remaining 9c. gold out of the dollar. 
As soon as they discovered he was 
merely restating his desire for higher 
commodity prices to help farmers and 
relieve debt burdens, the reaction was 
severe. Which “proved” to many 
doubting Thomases in Congress that 
the “smart boys” have lost confidence 
in Roosevelt’s ability to achieve his 
aims. 


No Early Adjournment 
Hopes of the Administration for 
an early adjournment of Congress 
have now turned to hopes that NRA 
will be reenacted before the present 
setup expires June 16. Congress will 
be here in August. May stay longer. 


NRA Storm Center 

NRA is in for a real raking fore 
and aft in which the radicals hope 
to embarrass the Administration and 
make possible further left-swings, 
aimed particularly at monopoly. This 
worries conservatives who had hoped 
that business would be given a 
chance. With Clay Williams now out 
of the picture and with General John- 
son’s charge that Richberg has put 
NRA in a coma, the President's right- 
hand man is now even more vulner- 
able than before as the chief target of 
the radicals. 





WHAT CONGRESS DID 
The Senate: 

Resumed consideration of 

Work Relief Bill. 

Started NRA investigation. 


Adopted resolution asking 
accounting on PWA funds. 


The House: 
Passed $59-million Interior 
Dept. appropriation. 


Got favorable report on 
pink slip repeal, non-infla- 
tionary bonus bill. 











Hard-Earned Victory 

The prospect still is that the Pres- 
ident will win the prevailing-wage 
battle, and without having to veto 
the Work Relief Bill. But victory has 
strained his control, encouraged trou- 
ble-making Senators to think up new 
monkey wrenches. However, the 
President will probably get almost 
everything he desires, as Business 
Week has predicted since the bill 
passed the House. 


Social Legislation Held Up 

Elimination of Morgenthau’s pro- 
posal to build up a $50-billion re- 
serve for old-age pensions is assured. 
Final passage of unemployment in- 
surance will not come for months. 
Too many difficulties to iron out. 


Bonus Compromise Sought 

The Administration still hopes for 
a compromise on the bonus bill which 
would cut the total to a maximum 
of $1.2 billion, but in this, as in other 
affairs at present, surface indications 
frighten those concerned about gov- 
ernment credit. 


Mortgage Cuts Threaten 

The Administration is holding back 
a vote on the Farm Credit Bill, fear- 
ing the House on rollcall would ap- 
prove the Senate amendment cutting 
farm mortgage rates from 4}‘% to 
3}¢c¢. Farm mortgages, now costing 
the government $15 millions more 
than receipts, would jump to at least 
$35 millions if the Wheeler amend- 
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ment prevailed. The government also 
fears cutting of interest rates on home 
mortgages in HOLC, which would 
saddle another unexpected burden on 
the Treasury. Both these interest-cut- 
ting proposals aim directly at the 
President's policy of urging private 
capital into this type of investment 
to take the strain off the government 


Banking Bill Sure 

Indications are that the banking 
bill will have even less trouble in the 
House than was anticipated, Senator 
Glass having failed so far to muster 
his normal strength. As previously 
predicted, the measure will go 
through, with the most spectacular at- 
tack upon it coming from the infla- 
tionists rather than the conservatives. 


Holding Company Reprieve 

“Modifying” amendments to the 
holding company bill will leave plenty 
of teeth, even if the death sentence 
proposed for 1938 is lifted. This 
“reprieve” would meet the technical 
objections of many thousands of pro- 
tests from constituents. Whether 
holding companies are climinated, 
regulated, or relegated to the status 
of investment trusts, the power pat- 
tern of the future will consist of geo- 
graphically and economically grouped 
operating companies. 


Pink Slip Repeal 
Force behind the pink slip income 
tax publicity repeal is mounting and 
victory, forecast last week, is now 
more certain—thanks to the united 
front of the newspapers and to the 
mail demands that are still swamping 
the Washington postoffice. 


Not Long for Long 

In employing ex-Gov. Dan Moody 
of Texas to prosecute income tax eva- 
sion cases, the Administration is con- 
fident of eliminating Huey Long as 
a political factor long before the Pres- 
idential campaign opens. It expects 
Moody to break down the little fel- 
lows, and, through their testimony, to 
involve the Kingfish. 


No Subsidies this Session 

More delay is indicated for direct 
ship subsidies which will probably not 
get through this session. The inten- 
tion of the government is to base the 
subsidy on the difference between the 
costs to American and foreign gov- 
ernments of their shipping, including 
both construction and operation. 
Present cstimates show that this 
amount is smaller than the $27,000.- 
000 now paid American ships on mail 
contracts as a premium over transpor- 
tation costs. 
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BUSINESS WEEK INDEX ...... - *61.7 $62.8 . 69.4 


PRODUCTION 
*® Steel Ingot Operation (% of capacity) 48.2 47.9 44.3 
* Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, daily av’ge, thousands, 4-week basis) $3,184 $3,373 ’ $6,258 
* Bituminous Coal (daily average 1,000 tons) *1,409 1,419 1,295 
*% Electric Power (millions K.W.H.) tek gtetes 1,734 1,728 d 1,596 


TRADE 

Total Carloadings (daily average 1,000 cars) 99 97 110 
* Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average 1,000 cars) e 63 61 70 
*% Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions) cede $3,618 $3,529 
*% Money in Circulation (daily average, millions) y $5,452 $5,325 


PRICES (Average for the Week) 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) ‘ $1.00 ’ $.72 
Cotton (middling, New York, Ib.) ‘ $.126 . $.104 
Iron and Steel (STEEL, composite, ton) : J $32.50 . $31.01 
Copper (electrolytic, f.o.b. refinery, Ib.) Jaeuse ’ $.088 $.093 
All Commodities (Fisher's Index, 1926 = 100) Bendis ; 82.2 ' 72.0 


FINANCE 
Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (daily average, millions) y $2,460 $1,886 
Loans and Investments, Federal Reserve rep’t’'g member banks (millions) . $18,215 

* Commercial Loans, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions). $4,567 
Security Loans, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions) . $2,983 
Brokers’ l.oans, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions) $852 
Stock Prices (average 100 stocks, Herald Tribune) : $96.94 . $119.05 
Bond Prices (Dow, Jones, average 40 bonds) $96.98 . $87.42 
Interest Rates—Call loans (daily av’ge, renewal) N. Y. Stock Exchange 1° 2.1% 
Interest Rates—Prime Commercial Paper (4-6 months) N. Y. City 8% D 2.7% 
Business Failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 526 

















* Preliminary Revised % Factor in Business Week Index 
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The Business Outlook 


MIXED trends appeared in the business world this week. While 
steel activity picked up momentum after the opening of books for 
second-quarter orders, and automobile assemblies strove to reach 
new highs for the week since 1929, the textile markets grew appre- 
hensive over the weakness of prices, the sluggishness of buying be- 
fore the late Easter season. Production of cotton cloth slowed down; 
roducers of other textiles began talking of voluntary output re- 
strictions to bolster the price structure. 

Abroad, the downward course of sterling created a stir and specu- 


lation again arose as to the pos- 
sibiliry of further dollar devalu- 
ation. The President's statement 
of his dissatisfaction with the 
relationship of debts and current 
rices, despite the improvements 
of the past 2 years, added fuel to 
the fire. Washington denied this 
was a devaluation threat. 


Price Rises Promised 

While commodity prices, particu- 
larly food and farm prices, have 
climbed to higher levels since Jan. 1, 
the stock market has gradually been 
sinking to new low depths for 1935. 
Utilities and rails have borne the 
brunt of the depressing influences. 
There is not much encouragement for 
the average householder to believe 
that his food bill will diminish in 
coming months. Secretary Wallace 
has ventured to forecast an 119% in- 
crease in the first half of 1935 com- 
pared with the last half of 1934, 


Meat Going Up 
Meat prices are pre Fn for a 22% 
rise in the next few months. Already 
this increase has forced the consumer 
to curb his appetite for steaks and 
chops. January tonnage sales of do- 
mestic meat packers were 23% under 
a year ago and 15% under the 10-year 
average for the month. Reduction in 
the animal population and the cotton 
crop through the AAA program and 
the drought has also cut into the sup- 
ly of fats and oils, stimulated the 
importation of such products, boosted 
both raw material and finished prod- 
ucts prices. Procter & Gamble has 
made 4 successive increases in soap 
prices in less than a year. 


Cash for Farmers 

January farm income from farm 
products was only $3 millions greater 
than a year ago, but the addition of 
$70 millions in rental, benefit, and 
governmental receipts from sales of 
drought cattle, sheep, and goats 
brought the total cash income to 
$498 millions compared with $488 
millions in December and $485 mil- 
lions a year ago. 
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Chain Sales Better 

Despite the inclement weather that 
many sections of the country experi- 
enced in February, retail sales are ex- 
pected to make a fair showing. The 
first chain stores reporting not only 
improved their sales over a year ago, 
but increased them over January. 
March may appear less favorable, 
since Easter sales fell in that month 
last year whereas they come in April 
this time. 


Private Construction Gains 

Construction is the industry that is 
pulling the Business Week Index of 
Business Activity back to the 60%- 
of-normal line. February’s volume of 
$75.1 millions in the 37 states covered 
by Dodge is the lowest for any month 
since May, 1933—almost the low of 
the depression. However, there is one 
encouraging aspect: the proportion 
of publicly financed projects is declin- 
ing. In December, 66° of the con- 
struction volume represented public 
undertakings; in January this fell to 
55%, in February to 507. Engineer- 
ing News-Record also confirms the 
budding revival of private projects, 
among which new steel mills loomed 
large in the past week. Mesta Ma- 
chine Co., builder of steel mills, ex- 
pects capacity operations for 1935, 
following a 140% increase in profits 
for 1934. 

While public works and_ utility 
awards were 48°) smaller than a year 
ago, residential construction was 14% 
and non-residential 6° larger than 
in February, 1934. Both classes made 
the best February totals since 1932. 


The Industry Unafraid 

The one major industry that is un- 
daunted by legislative or monetary 
threats, refuses to wait for the re- 
moval of real or imagined obstacles 
to recovery, is unbalked by the ex- 
istence of 10 millions unemployed and 
the growing relief rolls, is the auto- 
mobile industry. It has convinced 
itself, and should convince others, 
that “the way to resume is to resume.” 
Motor plant employment has been 
stepped up to the 1929 level; January 
output of 303,372 cars was largest for 





the month since 1929. For a number 
of companies February was the best 
month in history. March production, 
set at 400,000, and April at something 
higher, maintains the pace. Second- 
quarter production is normally sub- 
stantially higher than first quarter. 


Motor Demand Holds 

Other industries look askance at the 
boldness of the motor industry, ex- 
press doubts as to consumer ability to 
absorb such a volume of cars. But 
neither Ford nor Chevrolet have satis- 
fied their dealer requirements. Janu- 
ary passenger car sales are up 136°; 
from a year ago, with final returns 
expected to reach 140,000 against 75,- 
514 in December. Succeeding months 
will show a narrower margin, since 
last year’s January sales were curtailed 
by production difficulties. Truck sales 
of 37 states in January were up 39° 
from December, 56° from a year ago. 
If the industry should any 
wavering in consumer appetite for its 
products, it has remedies in the form 
of intensive advertising, and—as a 


sense 


last and very remote resource—in 
lower prices. Use of the latter is not 
expected. 


Strike Threats Fading 

Strike threats in textile, steel, and 
motor industries continue to fade in 
importance. Green’s move to take a 
strike vote in automobile locals is re- 
garded as a futile effort to strengthen 
his hand in negotiations requested on 
behalf of General Motors employees. 
In soft coal, Lewis made a_ veiled 
threat of labor difficulties on Apr. 1 
if the 30-hour week and $5.50 per day 
minimum were not agreed upon. Fear 
of possible interruptions has helped 
sustain coal loadings. 


More Furnaces Fired 

February pig iron output expanded 
21% in February compared with Jan- 
uary, indicating a substantial gain for 
steel production as well. Six furnaces 
were put in operation during the 
month, bringing the total number to 
96 on Mar. 1. Steel producers count 
on an accumulated rail business, to- 
gether with support from farm imple- 
ment and household equipment mak- 
ers, to take up any slack from motor 
centers in the next quarter. January 
employment in a number of such in- 
dustries was not far from the 1929 
average. 


Treaty Opposition 

Anticipated Opposition has already 
arisen to the Belgium trade pact. Steel 
and cement face stiffer competition on 
the coast. On the other hand, motor 
producers and business equipment 
makers look forward to better export 
business. 


























HE’S a valuable man. His tact and skill 
turn tough prospects into good custom- 
ers. But he’s been handicapped by a 
lack of working facilities. 

Give him modern, efficient equipment — give 
him Long Distance Telephone Service — and watch 
him step up sales. North, South, East, West, he can 
pick out prospects and talk to them direct, without 
delay. He’s there when orders are being placed. 
Two-way discussion answers questions, adjusts com- 
plaints, quickly and clearly. Deals are completed in 
minutes, instead of days. Faster service brings 
repeat business. 

Systematic users of Long Distance Service find 
it sound economy. The Atlantic Refining Company 
says, “Long Distance gets results . . . saves us money 
and time.” In one month the Debevoise Anderson 
Company made 500 telephone calls, which produced 





GIVE HIM-LONG DISTANCE 





450 orders, amounting to $33,000, at a cost of 14 
of 1% of sales. The Pillsbury Flour Mills Company 
writes, “We consider our Long Distance telephone 
bill one of the best investments we make.” 

Your local Bell Company will gladly suggest a 
telephone plan to fit the special needs of your busi- 
ness. Just call the nearest Business Office. No charge 
or obligation. 





TYPICAL STATION-TO-STATION BATES 


From To Daytime 7P.M. 8:30 P.V 
Pittsburgh Cleveland Sw $ .60 $ .40 
Minneapolis Denver 2.75 2.25 1.50 
Boston Chicago 3.25 2.65 1.75 
New York Kansas City 4.00 3.25 2.25 
New Orleans San Francisco 7.00 5.50 4.00 





For specific rates from your city to any other, consult your telephone 
directory or ask the operator. 
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Drought Ahead 
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With acute water shortages already hitting the hard 
wheat and range country, nature seems likely once more 
to take a decisive part in farm recovery. 


ANOTHER drought year, for some sec- 
tions the sixth im succession, threatens 
the western Great Plains, heart of the 
bend wheat and range country. Dust 
sorms, low water in farm wells and in 
city, railroad, and irrigation reservoirs, 
ceive their dismal forewarning. Over 


broad areas, encompassing western 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, the 
Dakotas, eastern parts of Montana, 


Wyoming, and Colorado, there were no 
drought- breaking fall or winter rains. 
Last year’s moisture shortages, rather 
than being relieved, have been intensi- 
fied, and in most parts of this area the 
ground reserves are less than a year ago. 
Only copious spring rains will avert 
graver disaster than last year’s and that 
is not a likely expectation for this nor- 
mally semi-arid region. 
Grain Destroyed 

Greatest immediate concern is ex- 
ressed for the Southwestern winter 
wheat belt, extending from Texas’ Pan- 
handle northward to central Nebraska 
and from the mountains to the Missis- 
sippi Valley states. Millions of acres 
f grain have already been destroyed. 
Young plants, weak from moisture defi- 
iency and denied any protective cover- 
ing of snow, succumbed to dust storms 
ind sudden freezes after unscasonally 
warm weather had _ started spring 
growth. Much of the remaining acre- 
age, normal source of one-third of the 
heat crop, has little prospect of attain- 
ing maturity. Department of Agricul- 
ture experts say it requires spring rains 
21% above normal, an extravagant ex- 

tation in “‘dry-farming” areas. 

Farther north, in spring wheat terri- 
tory, there is still time for crop-making 
rains, but short yields are held almost 
inevitable, barring an exceptionally wet 
spring and summer to overcome the 
subsoil deficiencies. 

Even the irrigation districts will have 
hard time squeezing by another sum- 
mer of evaporating heat. The mountain 
snow pack is mostly below normal and 
east of the 100th meridian the outlook 
for storage supplies is critical. Reser- 
irs stored only 3 million acre-feet at 
Jan. 31, compared with 5 million a year 
igo. Only slight improvement in run- 
prospects was noted in February. 
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In contrast to the arid West, the Mis- 
sissippi Valley has received abundant 
rains and recurrence of crop failure in 
the corn belt is unlikely since this so 
called “humid area” can ordinarily tidc 
a fair — through on summer rains 
The Ohio Valley varies. Central and 
Western sections have received ample 
moisture for present needs and benefit 
by good subsoil conditions Eastern 
Ohio Valley will need generous rains 
through the crop period to overcome 
short ground reserves 

Wind erosion, incident to drought 
over semi-arid areas deprived of natural 
protection, has jeopardized future pro 
ductivity of millions of acres, already 
destroyed some. A recent nation-wide 
survey disclosed severe damage to 4 mil 
lion once-fertile acres in Oklahoma, 4 
million in South Dakota, 8 million in 
the Texas Panhandle, 3 million in Mon- 
tana, 9 million in Colorado, 6 million 
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SUCCESSFUL LOBBYISTS—When 


farmers from drought-stricken counties 
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in Kansas In all these states 1 
greater areas are threatened 

Another season of widespread drough 
would not be the ally to government 
farm recovery programs that the last or 
was The nice balance attained betweer 
supply and demand for most farm prod 
ucts has given the farmer about all tl 
price enhancement that could be ex 
pected. His prices are already develo; 
ing consumer resistance, competitior 
from imports. Short crops another y 
would not bring an automatic offset 1 
higher prices on what was produced 
The fortunate farmer would not again 
benefit so greatly at the expense of his 
ruined neighbor 

Early Estimates 

So far, of course, it is only the range 
and hard wheat areas that are affected 
On early scason private estimates, the 
favorable situation of soft winter wheat 
in Middle West and Eastern states over 
comes the sorry prospects in the Sout! 
west, giving total production forecasts 
of 500 million bu. against an actual 
harvest of 400 million bu. last year 
Further inroads on cattle and sheep 
herds can be moderated in their effect 


upon total meat supplics if good fe 
Crops arc harvested outside drought 


areas. Fewer animals finished out with 
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Int nal News 


relief funds were held up in Minnesota, 


made an effective publicity gesture with 


a horse, a cow, and a pig, whose condition persuaded legislators to suspend rules, 
rush through a $}-million emergency appropriation for feed in less than 10 hours. 


























heavier grain feeding might equalize the 
situation. 

Department of Agriculture crop re 
striction plans or farm income estimates 
have had no revision in light of weather 
developments to date. Cash income for 


1935 1s expected to reach $6.5 billions, 
up $500 millions from 1934, and, to at- 
tain this revenue for the farmer, food 
prices must rule 11% higher during 
1935 than they did in the last half 
of 1934 


—And More Crop Control 


AAA faces a fight over its efforts to tighten restrictions, 
fresh complications in cotton, perhaps another drought. 


THE Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration's program is complicated by the 
outlook for the further intervention of 
nature in its crop curtailment —— 
Up before Congress now for enlarged 
powers, the AAA’s principal opponents 
so far have been the distributors and 
processors. But the ranks of antagonists 
promise to be swelled by an army of 
consumers if food prices are given an- 
other boost by crop failures 

AAA's legislative requests deal prin- 
cipally with the miscellaneous farm 
crops, fruits, vegetables, nuts, which 
it proposes to handle through market 
ing agreements as contrasted with the 
production contracts and benefit pay 
ments used in most of the “‘basic’’ com- 
modities. On the latter, 1935 quotas for 
wheat, cotton, corn-hog, tobacco have 
been set. Revisions of this phase of 
AAA deal only with extending control 
over livestock. It is proposed to split 
up the present $2.25 per 100 Ib. process 
ing tax on hogs; levying 30¢ per 100 
lb. on beef cattle, 20¢ per 100 Ib. on 
sheep, 1}¢ per Ib. on butterfat and only 
$1.25 per 100 Ib. on hogs. Estimated 
revenues, plus those from present taxes 
on corn and other feed grains, would 
total $171 millions for 1936-37. 

Curb on Feed Supplies 

Instead of being repaid to livestock 
raisers, proceeds would go as benefits 
to feed-crop producers to induce cur 
tailment. Thus, by pinching feed sup 
plics, AAA hopes to gain controls which 
cannot be attained with equal depend 
ability upon reproduction of animals. 

AAA's hardest fight is certain to 
center around the marketing agree 
ments and its power to license proces 
sors. It seeks unquestioned authority 
(said to be implied but not clearly 
enough expressed in the present Act) 
to clamp quotas upon all producers 
when two-thirds of them assent to a 
propose d restriction plan. Power to en 
force restriction would come from the 
right it seeks to place handlers and 
processors under license willy-nilly 

Processors, allied under the Agricul 
tural Industries Conference of the U.S 
Chamber of Commerce, are putting up 
a strong fight against this elaboration 
of the Act, declaring it gives “danger 


ous, arbitrary, and autocratic powers 


over farmers, manufacturers, and dis 
tributors of agricultural products.” To 
them the law means that every business 
concern that touches a farm product 
would be under the police power of the 
Secretary of Agriculture 

At the hearings this week, AAA's 
Administrator Davis answered this ob 
jection by explaining that licenses could 
only be imposed upon those concerns 
eligible to sign agreements, would not 
extend automatically to tire manufac 
turers because they used cotton fabric 
as the processors’ spokesmen implied. 

Particular concern of AAA 1s milk, 
the one “basic” commodity handled 
through marketing agreements and li 
censed distributors. Its struggle with 
milk has been continually complicated 
by jurisdictional disputes. 

New York Law Invalid 

Still unsolved, this problem was fur 
ther confused this week when the Su 
preme Court held New York State's 
regulation of milk invalid with respect 
to supplies coming across state lines. 
whereas the Chicago Federal District 
Court held last year, that federal author 
ity could not regulate flow of milk from 
Wisconsin into Illinois because the main 
current of Chicago's milk supply was in 
intrastate traffic. The defects in both 


state and federal contro! 
point to a careful combin 
and AAA powers 

Still another problem | 
plague AAA. That is cot: 
cotton states’ sharc croppers 
the 6 million bales of cotton 
Commodity Credit ¢ orpora 


anc 10¢ loans and in the 
pool, Barter arrangements 
into foreign consumers’ | 
fallen down. Now Secretary \ 


has sent Oscar G. Johnson, ¢ 
ager of the cotton pool, 
agent extraordinary to drum 
among potential customers ab 
Meanwhile, carrying charg 
and AAA is already confrent 
requests from cotton trades tl 
pound its cotton holdings after t 
ner of the Farm Board's ill-{ 
ture into grain stabilization 
Tenant Farmer Aid 
On the other side of the cott 
lem, are the several millions of 
in the South now more or | 


nently without employment 
landlords can grow their owt 
quota, have no room for tet 


Despite provi 
that tl 
maint 


share croppers 
the benefit contracts 
grower must continue to 
same number of tenants and « 
as formerly, stark reality disc! 
hordes of the poor-white and 
who previously depended upon 
cotton patches are deprived of 
Two proposals are be fore Cor 


relieve this situation. One exem, 


ducers of 2 bales or less cotto: 
the Bankhead Act, which puts 
orbitant tax upon extra quota 

of contracting growers. ‘The 

the Farm Tenant Homes Act ot 
designed to enable share-croppers | 
quire homesteads with the aid of 


50-year government loans 







































NATURE REPEATS 


THE DROUGHT MAP-PRECIPITATION, OCT.3 to FEB.26 ... 
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Dark spots show up on the farm map where fall and wi 


ter rains failed to break the grip of last summer's drought 
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“NO WHITEWASH”—But “no circuses,” 


Senate Finance Committee (center) when 
















Harria & Ewing 
said Chairman Pat Harrison of the 





the NRA inquiry was finally steered 


into his friendly hands. But hostile erities count most on Senator King (left), 


Borah’s choice for the job. Senator Couzens will put Republican questions. 


The NRA Muddle 


Contradictory court decisions and the contradictory 
policies of the Federal Trade Commission confuse busi- 
ness, call for an early showdown on NRA. 


CONFLICTING court decisions, uprisings 
gainst codes in several industries, and 
Federal Trade Commission moves dia 
trically opposed to the NRA program, 
have combined to create a state of utter 
ion in the minds of business Jead 

what to do about code compli 

on where to start and where to 
without leav ing the door wide o 


1 


pen 
ess conscientious competitors to 
iway with the business 
The Weirton decision (BW’—Mar2 
) hit NRA and labor a solar plexus 
vy from which only a reversal by 
U. S. Supreme Court can bring re 
On the same day Judge Charles 
Dawson, in the Federal Court at 
Louisville, Ky., granted 35 coal mine 
rators an injunction against enforcc 
nt by the federal government of the 
for the bituminous coal industry 
(2 BW'—Sep23'33). This week a 
Federal District Judge in New Orleans 
lared NIRA unconstitutional in the 
Hammond Box labor cas 
Store Picketing Tangle 
In New York, the Cotillo decision 


' 


(BW’—Mar2’35) clearly put retail 
s outside the scope of closed shop 


nionism and specifically prohibited 
keting, while a day or two later the 
irt of Appeals, in the year-old case 
Wise Shoe Co., Inc., against the 
tail Shoe Salesmen’s Union, modified 


( 
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an injunction and permitted “peaceful 
picketing with sign or plac ard 

Despite the fact that recent compila 
tions of net results in various NRA 
court battles quote a score of 1344 to 


»”» 


n favor of the government, analysis 
shows that most of the 134 victorics 
were won by consent decrees or pl is 
of guilty—and so do not bear the 
weight of a real judicial decision—that 
18 cases included were dismissed OO! 
the 22 NRA defeats, 17 involved suits 


which were started by the povernment 


to 5 against it 

The lumber industry, from large pro 
ducer down to retailer, is fighting pra 
tically with its back to the wall It 
got off to a flying start with a code that 
was expected to work wonders but act 
ally proved impossible of enforcement 
without very active government co 


operation With suspension of the 
pricing provision in the lumber manu 
facturing code (Dec. 1, 1934) pro 


ducers were deprived of the only direct 
means they had of offsetting the drasti 
wage increase necessary under the cod¢ 
production control being a doubtful 
substitute for price stabilization. This 
uncertainty 1s expected to continue until 
the U. S. Supreme Court rules on the 
Belcher Lumber case in which the con- 
stitutionality of the whole NRA setup 
is under fire. Involved in that case 


want to 

Large vs. Small 
More or less the sam conadit 
ists in practically every industry, lary 
concerns feel duty-boun to ol 
their codes de »} ite dwin ling cn 


ment activits 





every advantage of the uncertainty 
to the future of codes and of NRA 


Meanwhile b iness leaders see the 


whole NRA code system « iallenge 1 | 
the Federal Trade Commission Its of 
position to the basing-point syste 
recorded in the famous Pittsburg! 


CASC Since the NRA code for the steel 


industry and others once more | 
ized” the basing-point plan, tl CO 
mission 1s expected to look for 


tion of its original position by enlisting 


the aid of the Senate Finance Cor 

tec which is nov investivating tl 

whole code and anti-trust law tuation 
Two reports on the basing- point plan 


prepared at the requ¢ st of the President 


are expected to hold the limelight for 


some time. once the | robing xcets pons 

The FTC port has been in the White 
House since De ] | i Bcfore 
NRA's conflicting opinions and data 
were also submitted peace contcrences 
were called by high Administration off 

cials. When neither side was willing to 
bu 1 ge the reports went to the President 
last week, as originally prepared 

ttack 


Under FTC A 
While the basing point plan hiefly 


i 


involves large industries, FT‘ 1 
to have no particular preferes for | 
parm b t. according to som ol 


1s Out alter any concern of pro 


or small, that | ippens to act mm \ 
ance with its conv! 


pliance with approved NRA 
| I 
mi 


For instance member ol the 
Linen Supply Association of the D 
trict of Columbia are charged by 
commission W th l combinat on id 
conspiracy to pr vent competition and 
mcrease prices to the puerbli 
cifically with agreeing not to solicit each 
other's customers or quote thet lower 


prices. Yet the laundry code definitely 
prohibits interference with the contra 
tual relations between a competi 


and his customers, and selling below 


minimum prices calls for the 1 ince 
of price lists. This attack has the laun 
drymen up in arms. The laundry code 





| 
| 
| 




















has been poorly enforced in most terri 
tories. Those in the trade feel that at 
tempts by any group to take advantage 
of its provisions should be commended 
rather than condemned. 

Handbags to Sea Food 

Similarly, the FTC has ordered the 
National Association of Ladies’ Hand 
bag Manufacturers and specifically 20 
of its members to “cease and desist” 
from maintaining uniform prices. The 
Washington, D. ¢ Sea Food Dealers 
Association drew a similar order, but 
one also including a prohibition against 
“the printing or distribution of sched- 
ules of sct minimum prices " and 
the Southern New York Candy Distrib 
utors Association, which according to 
the FTC supplies “a large part of the 
confectionery trade of the United 
States,”” is under fire for doing various 
things that, according to some of its 
members, involved no more than the 
privileges which were granted to thet 
in their code. 

Critics point out that this series of! 
Trade Commission cases attacks pra 
tically all the important trade practice 
phases of codes, on whose approval by 
NRA business management insisted as 
fair compensation for the shorter hours 
and higher wages that it was compelled 
to grant. 

They argue that as long as the FTC 
an important agency of the government, 
is Obviously out of sympathy with the 
NRA system of codification, and many 
conflicting court decisions have left the 
NRA status definitely in doubt, busi 
ness management will hesitate to under 
take any broad program of development 
They add that speedy clarification of 
the whole legal situation by the Supreme 
Court and prompt enactment of new 
NRA legislation are essential if bene- 
fits so far derived from the Industrial 
Recovery Act are to be saved and dis- 
integration of the whole code structure 
prevented. 


fii 


Union Pot-Boiler 


Automobile strike vote called by 
the A. F. of L. looks like a sales 


promotion scheme. 


A YEAR ago Detroit was in a hubbub as 
the American Federation of Labor pre 
sented a list of demands to various auto 
mobile companies, threatened to tic 
motor car production into a knot by 
means of a general strike if its demands 
were not granted. Today there is only a 
ripple of excitement in the capital of 
motordom as a result of the strike vote 
which the United Automobile Workers 
national council (A. F. of L.) has or 
dered in 176 local unions. 

Coming on top of President Green's 
statement in Detroit that the federation 
has no plans for a strike, the union ac 


8 





Int 
BAPTISMAL CEREMONY—With Secretaries Farley and Morgenthau |» 


an important customer takes title to the first 6 baby bonds. 


The sextur 


him $112.50; Mr. Farley, whose 14,000 post offices are handling the sal 


cash, 


Treasury will redeem them for $150. 


If the President and his 5 grandchildren hold their bonds 10 


Others besides Mr. Roosevelt th 


good proposition”; New Yorkers invested $350,000 at the opening sal: 


tion isn’t so hard to figure out as appears 
it first blush. Union membership is 
kept hot” only when an cumpphaic 
fervor is stirred up and workers are im- 
petuously moved to hit the A. F. of L.’s 
sawdust trail. Car manufacturers dub 
the strike-vote plan a ‘‘sales promotion 
scheme,” since it will serve to keep th 
union pot boiling 

While union leaders are doing a lot 
of talking about a strike being the only 
weapon left them in the fight for auto- 
nobile workers’ rights to bargain col 
lectively with management, they have 
been careful to guard against any local 
union going off “hog wild.” A strike 
call in any local union must have the 
support of 75% of the paid-up members 
casting secret ballots; even if a strike is 
voted, no local has the right to order a 
walkout without authorization from 
Green's office in Washington. Thus, 
pretty tight lines have been thrown 
around each local union to see that it 
doesn't do anything foolish. 

Green, acting on resolutions passed at 
mass meetings which he addressed in 
automotive cities last month, has for- 
mally requested a conference with Presi- 
dent Sloan of General Motors. The 


strike vote obviously is designed as a 
club to be brandished in case GM 
doesn’t choose to meet with Green. The 


industry suspects that the club, heavy as 
the A. F. of L. would like it to look, is 
made of papier maché. The plant elec- 
tions being held by the Automobile 
Labor Board have shown, say automo- 
tive executives, that the federation is 
only a lamb which has been roaring like 


a lion 





Grocery Guild 


Kroger’s “mother store” plan add: 
new kink to chain merchaniising 
in the food field. 


INDEPENDENT 
chants are about to witness a 
of territorial invasion of their 
and again it’s a corporate chai: 
backing the effort. 

The plan bears the label of th 
Grocery & Baking Co., whi 
1,366 retail stores, 1S the count: 


grocers and 


ond largest food chain. Its 
sponsor is Piggly Wiggly ¢ 
Kroger subsidiary (BW—N 


Its legal title is “Grocery G 
America.” 

Stripped of all the decorative 
age in the announcement, the G 
Guild of America is actually a 
tary chain sponsored by a cor; 
chain, and that’s something new. 1 
are many innovations included i: 
effort. 

Yrdinarily, promoters of volunt 
chains merely offer independent 
chants some price advantages from : 
buying plus certain sales and adv: 
ing cooperation supplied from | 
quarters and applied through trav« 
representatives (BW—May18’32 
19’33). 

The Grocery Guild, however, co 
right into town and competes with 
prospective members by establishing 
de luxe retail food emporium 
“mother” store. This, because of 
cation, size, highly modern equipme' 
and services rendered, is expected to 
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enough volume of retail busi- 
ipport all the advertising and 
nal activities mecessary to cre- 


1 large 
business for the independent grocers 
operating stores in the same 

' .; members of the local “chapter” 

f th Guild. The “mother” store also 

sancors such buying and warehousing 

ics aS are needed to give chapter 
members the benefit of mass buying 

Wher ver Piggly Wiggly stores are op 

eating in the same area, these are per 


mitted automatically to take advantag« 





of Guild services. 
First “Mother” in Iowa 
The first Guild “mother” store is 
located in Cedar Rapids, Ia., where the 
ensus counted 274 food stores 
- sales volume of $3,888,000 
Davenport, Ia., is next on the list and 
it | .d 245 stores with $4,296,000 of 
sales. Kroger and Piggly Wiggly ofh 
ials are enthusiastic over the prospects 


f the Guild plan, have visions of 500 
ay 100 “mother” stores and 10,000 
: 000 Guild members 
‘: Those familiar with the field say that 


I, the plan can work only in very large 

s. They point out that the ov erhead 

sed upon the mother store under 

e Guild plan will require a retail sales 

equal to, or better than, that of 

verage super-market, which means 

$300,000 or more, and argue that in 

andising smaller towns few independents would 

illing to be party to a scheme that 

; such large slices of their potential 
sales volume at one clip. 


lan adds 











Food and Drug Harmony 


First session of hearings on Copeland Bill indicates that 


the Administration and industry are 


getting closer to- 


gether on the ultimate compromise. 


GENERAL amity prevailed at last Satu: 
day's hearings on the third revised draft 
of the 1935 edition of Senator Copx 
land's food and drug bill, and this cit 
cumstance indicated that the Senato 
the Administration, and the major in 
dustry representatives had done their 
work well in the many private confe: 
ences which preceded the hearing, that 
the ultimate compromise measure was 
ly for the post 
Naturally, there were occasional dis- 
cordant notes—such as the testimony 
offered on the one hand by W. P. Jacobs 
and Clinton Robb, representing the 
medicine interests, and on the other 
by Arthur Kallet of Consumers’ Re 
search, who concluded his lengthy in 
dictment by accusing the presiding Sen 
ator, Bennett Clark, of being ‘‘an 
American Hitler’—but when such un 
scheduled interruptions occurred indus 
try representativ es were ready to support 
the Administration in squelching them 
Thus, for example, the staunchest de 
fender of Copeland's provision for the 
control of advertising by the Depart 
ment of Agriculture rather than by the 
Federal Trade Commission was not 


now about reac 





be 
U 
h Wide World 
ng a RAPPROCHEMENT—Although on opposite sides of the table, Charles Wesley 
j Dunn of the Associated Grocery Manufacturers of America in the witness chair 
: at the extreme left and Senator Copeland, second from the extreme right, sitting 
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with Senator Clark, demonstrated at last week’s hearings on the Food and Drug 
» do Bill that they were both pretty much on the same side of the fence—both ready 
} to rush S. 5 through committee—and Congress if possible—substantially “as is. 


” 


Walter G. Campbell, chief of Fo 

Drug Administration, but Charles W 
ley Dunn, counsel for the 
Grocery Manutacturers of America 


argued the necessity of criminal | 
ition im tl case of talse advertisit 
Again, C. C. Parlin of Curtis Publ 


Co., representing periodical publis! 
and A. T. Falk of the Advertising | 
eration of America voiced their outrig 
approval of the bill just as it stood 
other witnesses who sought minor 
terations expressed general approval 
Accept Seizure Changes 
These favors the Administration 1 
turned in kind. When Mr. Dunn ask: 
that multiple seizures be hedged a | 
more, that provisions be added requi: 
ing that one such seizure be. made } 
the producer's own court district or its 
nearest neighbor and that the man 
facturer have th« right to name the p! 
of trial, the 
assented to these 
significant alterations which Mr. D 
asked and which are likely to find tl 
way into the final 


Administration agre 
ame ndments (pti 


committee bill 

(1) That the Secretary grant hi 
ings before reporting violations 
criminal prosecution 

(2) That the Secretary be given 
cretionary power to lift the re juiren 
that all active ingredients be stated ot 
a label when this is “impracticabl 

(3) That manufacturers charged wit 
adulteration be furnished report « 
the test analysis used and the tol! 
allowed before court trial 

(4) That the power of the courts t 
prohibit the sale of all products fror 
a plant barring department inspectors | 
limited to the product under suspicidr 

(5) That secret processes and fo 
mulas be revealed only on court ord 

(6) That the entire ‘factory insp 
tion” section be rewritten to base it on 
the commerce clause of the Constitutfon 
affecting only interstate 
rather than on public welfare 

Verboten List 

One other notable change which Sen 
ator Copeland agreed to and which the 
Administration is sure to fight was sug- 
gested by Lee Bristol of Bristol-Myers 
who asked for the outright deletion of 
the power to expand the list of diseases 
for which the advertising of curative 
claims would be forbidden. The ver 
boten list at present includes only can 
cer, tuberculosis, venereal diseases, and 
heart and vascular diseases. The original 
Tugwell bill listed some 39 diseases 

The harmony which characterized last 


commerce 
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le 


week's session was schec for 
noisy disruption when Senators Clark 
Gibson (who replaces McNary), and 
Copeland (who sits in as a substitute 
for Mrs. Caraway) reconvened the hear- 
ings of the Commerce subcommittee on 
Friday, Mar. 8, to listen to the rabid 
complaints of the Proprietary Associa 
tion, which has not yet had its inning; 
some 35 witnesses were yet to be heard. 
Although the proprietary interests were 
expe ted to make a strong hight for the 


some 





control of advertising by the FTC and 
for the Mead bill as a whole (BW 

Jani9 ), it was not anticipated that 
the Commerce Committee's reporting 
of S-5 the Senate would be held 
up by any such major operations. How- 
ever, the Proprietary Association has 
pulled some unexpected stunts before 

it engineered the hearings—and it may 
well repeat, either the bill is 
still in committe it reaches 
the floor of 


5 


to 


uM hile 
€ when 
either house 


or 


New Prefabricated Home 


Haskelite’s house of special 


laminated wood accepts any 


design, seeks to help local architects. 


ALL this talk about boosting home 
building attracts the attention of manu- 
facturers who seek to overcome the ob- 
jection of engineers that more of the 
house should be built (scientifically) in 
factories, less of it built (wastefully) by 
piece work on the lot. Recent entrant in 
the prefabricated field is Haskelite Mfg. 
Corp., Chicago. It has perfected a sys- 
tem using standardized panels of its 
Phemaloid Compound Lumber, joined 
by a new process to thin stecl beams and 
angles. 

In preparing his system, George R 
Meyercord, president of Haskelite, has 
given competitors something to chew 


$3-MILLION SOVIET ORDER 
neering & Foundry Co. of Pittsburgh, and I. 
(seated left to right), sign contracts for the 


George 


9 


- 


officials of the 2 organizations look on. The 
be similar to one which United is now co 


10 





over. He enlists support of the archi- 
tect, instead of his opposition. The plan 
can call for a peaked roof, a mansard, a 
flat roof, or whatever. Mr. Meyercord 
does not give a cuss as long as his panels 
and shapes are used. He meets the de- 
mand for economy by offering materials 
for almost any house in units that are 
85% standardized. 

Phemaloid Compound Lumber is 
nothing new, having long been used in 
steamers, refrigerator cars, boats, buses, 
etc. Its market is merely extended to the 
housing field. The panels are of wood 
cross-laminated for strength and bound 
together with a special synthetic resin of 













































































Business Week 


Ladd, board chairman, United Engi- 
V. Bovey, board chairman of Amtorg 
Soviets’ largest steel mill while other 
» plant at Zaporojstal, U.S.R.R.. will 
mpleting for the Ford Motor Co. 





the phenol-formaldehyde 
plied under intense heat an 
sure, the synthetic resin mel 
with the natural resins, be 
ogeneous substance stronger 
planks. It mold, f 
vermin, since the compound 
ous. Panels are in 
story high, except where wit 
doors occur. 


resists 


r 


46 Wid 


Unique nature of the pan 
possible a unique joint Ea 
grooved to receive the flang 
steel I-beams, channel sills ar 
tions. Joints are drawn tight 
cured by nails driven through t 
through the thin steel (a pater 
ture) and into the wood agai: 
penetrate the cold steel because 
drum tight. Outside joints ar 
with a mastic applied on the pan 
at the factory. The 2 panels : 
outside wall 6 inches thick. Par 
shipped in Hairfelt which is n 
corrugations within the wall S| 
insulation; but other insulating : 
used. The open between-space si 
wiring and plumbing. Bathro 
kitchen panels, etc., come with | 
tached 


, 


Can Be Painted 

Special facing or just paint car 
plied outside. Roof panels com: 
roofing materials affixed. Interior 
of rare wood veneers is available 
cost. Veneers applied to floor 
(which join with heavier steel I- 
come in either board or square 
The steel industry is invited to « 
that 34 tons of steel are used 
5-room Phemaloid house, or 7 ti 
much as in the average automobil 

It is claimed that any workm 
miliar with tools can erect one of 
houses without previous training 
a comparison with specifications 
catalogue wood residence of the 
grade will indicate that the P 
loid house could have been built 
259% less. 

A sample house has been s 
in Cleveland, is now being inspect 
New York. It will be erected lat 
Chicago and may move to Washin 


Fox Loses 


U. S. Supreme Court goes into re- 
verse to hold invalid 2 patents vital 
to motion picture industry. 





THE motion picture industry feels 
the heroine of melodrama at the mon 
when the handsome hero dashes in 
save her from the buzz-saw which 
begun to agitate her blonde curls 
this case the handsome hero is the l 
Supreme Court. On Monday it declat 
invalid 2 vital patents claimed by W: 
liam Fox. That wily gentleman los 
after previous decisions (BW— 


) 
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| A is a “nation on wheels,” 
owner of most of the world’s automobiles. And with that 





ownership comes the need for protection against liability 





for accidents, slight or serious. 





The Maryland renders this service to its policy holders 
paralleling every mile they drive. You can drive anywhere 
in greater North America. ..and that includes Alaska, Can- 
ada, Cuba, Porto Rico, Mexico, Canal Zone and Hawaii... 
and never be beyond the help of the Maryland. Day or night, 
the Maryland is no farther from you than the nearest tele- 


a, 


phone or telegraph office. 


But providing nation-wide liability insurance for indi- 
vidual drivers and commercial fleet-owners is only one of 
the many services of the Maryland. It writes burglary and 
theft insurance for the home owner, the storekeeper or the 


manufacturer. Through its safety engineering and power 


plant inspection service, it safeguards the worker from acci- 
dent and reduces idle machine hours. It bonds the trusted 
employee and the public official helping both to dis 


charge their duties more efficiently 


For 37 years the Maryland has served business and indi 
viduals by studying their problems and underwriting their 
hazards. Today, within the wide scope of casualty insurance 
and surety bonding, there is no road beyond its bond of 
service. Its broad protection serves business and industry, 
accelerates the employment of both capital and labor 
helps build a greater America. 


Behind your Maryland insurance policy are 10,000 
Maryland agents, in every section of the country no 
matter what road you may travel. 


Maryland writes more than 40 types of Casualty Insurance, including... Aircrajt... Automobile... Accident and Healti Burelary... Boiler... Blewator. .. Engine... Electrica 


schinery ... Fly-Wheel ... General Liability...Plate Glass...Sprinkler Leakage...Water Damage...Workmen's Compensation... More than 14 bonding lines, including Pidelity 


| Bankers’ Blamket...Check Alteration and Forgery ...Contract 


Depository... Fraud Judicial Public Oficial Bonds 


~t MARYLAND Casualty COMPANY 


SILLIMAN EVANS, President 
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BA LTIMORE F. HIGHLANDS BURNS, Chairman of the Board 
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Wide World 


LIQUIDITY FOR GAS AND OIL—New York’s Commodity Exchange this week 


inaugurated futures trading in crude oil and gasoline, the first contract market for 


the petroleum industry. 


Activity in the several other rings of the Exchange was 


suspended while brokers and officials celebrated the occasion. 


damages running into figures fantastic 
even for our most fantastic industry. 

Involved were the famous Tri-Ergon 
patents. One was necessary to picture 
showing and claimed to cover the pro- 
jector flywheel which insured smooth 
emission of sound; the other was neces 
sary to production and claimed to cover 
the double-printing process by which 
simultancous printings of sound and pic 
ture megative were combined on a 
master film to achieve perfect synchro- 
nization. 

In October the U. S. Supreme Court 


20°34) gave him hopes of collecting 


Copper Control 


refused to review lower court decisions 
which declared the Fox patents valid. 
Ordinarily such a decision is final and 
Mr. Fox began cheerily his damage pro- 
ceedings. But the stakes were oo large 
for his powerful opponents to pay with- 
out exhausting every counter-possibility. 
A month after its refusal of a review, 
the Supreme Court went into reverse 
and consented to reopen the case on 
representations of new evidence. The 
recent Fox defeat rests on decision that 
his patents were not new discoveries but 
merely incorporated principles already 
well known in the industry. 


World producers assemble to consider production con- 
trol, sales quotas, and surplus American stocks. 


THE men who control the world’s cop- 
per destiny are in New York. Euro 
peans joined Americans Mar. 7, and 
they promise to reach a decision on a 
plan to regulate both production and 
marketing of copper. Their aim is to 
stabilize prices at profitable levels 
Major producers represented at the 
meeting have headquarters in Britain, 
Belgium, Canada, and the United States 
British holdings are primarily the 
great mines in Northern § Rhodesia 
(Roan Antelope, Rhokana), Africa. 
Though comparatively new, these mines 
are being developed rapidly, turn out 
vast quantities of copper at very low 
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cost, can show an operating profit even 
at present low prices. 

Belgian holdings (Katanga) also are 
in Africa. They were the thorn in the 
side of high-cost producers until the 
Rhodesian properties were developed. 

Canada’s output is almost entirely a 
byproduct of nickel and gold mining, 
copper being present in both ores in 
large quantities. Production on a by- 
product basis is very imexpensive, can- 
not be curbed without interfering with 
the production of nickel and gold, both 
of which are selling at attractive prices. 

American domestic production is in- 
volved only to the extent to which sur- 








plus stocks might be export 
prices become sufficiently 
Real American interest is th. « 
mines of Kennecott and An 
tremendous producers. Since the [, 
States import tax on copper 
ated 3 years ago, practica 
metal has been forced ont 
petitive world markets, tho 
of it is still refined here (in |} 

3 Major Problems 

Of the almost numberless 
which have prevented agrex 
scheme for copper price st 
during a year of negotiation 
lieved that the present me 
narrow its considerations to t! 
establishment of capacity 
the various producing region 
quotas can be allotted; (2) 
of markets, possibly through 
ation of a marketing organizat 
(3) agreement by Americans t 
exports of the domestic surplus « 
the world price is lifted sufficier 
make sales abroad profitable. 

The general situation in the 
world makes it clear why th 
major problems 

In the first half of 1934, tl 
a boom in copper consumption 
eral countries, including especially ¢ 
many. In this case, as in many 
the jump in consumption was att: 
to a sudden stepping up of arr 
manufacture. In Britain, this w 
plemented by steady expansion 
dustrial activity and a trend 
greater electrification. Producers i 
diately took their cue and push 
ing operations. World productior 
side the United States totaled 
82,000 tons in the first quarter of 
year, jumped to 105,000 tons i: 
last quarter. 












But consumption d¢ 
during the second half of the year 
formed interests know that tl 

likely to be no marked improv 

this year, because large manufacturing 
interests have replenished their 

are ready for any emergency. 

Because of the premium on gold 
because of the vastly expanded in 
trial demand for nickel, Canadian 
ard nickel mines are operating at r 
levels. Canadian byproduct copper 
duction last year approached 183 
tons, an all-time high. Producers 
other parts of the world, aware that this 
cannot be curbed, are ready to cont 
its arrival on the market. 

Code Control Here 

Stocks of copper in the United States 
—domestically produced—probably ex- 
ceed 400,000 tons, which is just ab: 
a year's —- at present rat 
Output is already under code contr 
and operations scarcely exceed 20% ot! 
capacity. With the domestic market 
protected by a 4¢ tax, the domestic pri 
is stable at 9¢, delivered. Amd becaus 
domestic production costs are relative! 


_ 
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NEW FEATURES 


NEW LOAD DISTRIBUTION for bet- 
ter braking and more uniform tire 
and brake wear. . . . NEW DRIVER 
COMFORT. driver's compartment 
completely lined. triple ventilation 
system, instruments grouped directly 
in front of driver. . . . NEW QUICK- 
STOPPING. RIB-COOLED BRAKES, 
| longer life between adjustments. 
will not “bell-mouth” or “fade.” 

- NEW CLUTCH. lower pedal 
pressure at idling speed. plate pres- 
sure increases by centrifugal force 
as engine speed increases, minimiz- 
ing slippage. . .. NEW CRANECASE 
VENTILATION reduces corrosion and 
oil dilution. . . . NEW COOLING 
EFFICIENCY, larger radia'or, larger 
water pump impellers. . . . NEW 
DEEP-SKEIRTED FENDERS in colors 

that match the hood and cab. 


THE 
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THERE’s only ONE way to find out 
whether a truck will do the job you 
expect of it. That's by testing it with 
your own loads, over your own 
routes, with your own driver at the 
wheel. That way. you find out 
EXACTLY what each truck will do 
under your own individual operating 
conditions. 

Ford extends an invitation to ALL 
truck operators ... whether they own 
one truck or one thousand trucks... 
to make this test without cost or obli- 
gation. Ford has such complete con- 
fidence in V-8 Performance and V-8 
Economy that Ford dealers are ready 
and willing to place a 1935 Ford V-8 
Double-duty Truck at the disposal of 
any responsible truck opegator who 
is in the market for a new truck. 


*500 


F.O.B. DETROIT 


FOR 131%-INCH CHASSIS 


Ask your Ford dealer to arrange 
an “on-the-job” test for you. Borrow 
his demonstrator truck. Use it in place 
of one of your present units . . . and 
keep track of your costs. Let the re- 
sults be your proof of V-8 Economy. 
At the same time watch V-8 Perform- 
ance. Make your own tests of V-8 
speed, power and acceleration. Con- 
sider the Ford Low-cost Engine 
Exchange Plan and other exclusive 
exchange privileges that assure 
drastic savings in maintenance costs. 
See how this new truck gives you 
ALL the features needed for BOTH 
hauling and delivery service. 

Then look at the price! You will 
be’ convinced once and for all that 
the 1935 Ford V-8 Truck is AMER- 
ICA’S GREAT TRUCK VALUE! 


TRUCK 


























high, there is small possibility that the 
present surplus stocks will be dumped 
on a world market where they could 
sell for little more than 6}¢. But if 
an international marketing scheme suc- 
ceeds in lifting the world price, the fear 
abroad is that the Americans would be- 
gin to dispose of part of their surplus. 

A new warning was sounded recently 
when the Tin Pool ran into difficulties 
following its more or less successful at- 
tempt to boost prices (BW’—Mar2°35). 
Both Germany and Japan are large users 


Contest Craze 





of copper, without having any signifi- 
cant internal source of supply. If the 
world price rises sharply, both these na- 
tions will resort to minute recovery of 
copper from scrap, and to substitution 
of other metals for copper. Japan has 
increased buying at present low prices 
besides making extensive purchases of 
scrap for reclamation. Germany is com- 
pelling domestic industry to use alumi- 
num instead of copper in many products. 
Wise minds in the business know it is 
casy to carry the price program too far. 


Prize offers flood the press and air as big advertisers vie 
in satisfying the public appetite for contests. 


THE postmaster in the Clearing branch 
of the Chicago Post Office is feeling 
pretty happy about life. He may get a 
raise, thanks to the Pepsodent Co., 
which has given his station a chance to 
set a large-volume efficiency record. Out 
at its plant in Clearing, Ill., several hun- 
dred employees worked night and day 
last month to acknowledge the flood of 
entries in Pepsodent's first big prize con- 
test. Just how big that flood has been, 
Pepsodent—like every other contest 
sponsor—considers its own private busi- 
ness; best estimates range in the neigh- 
borhood of 2 million participants. 

Whatever the exact number, certain 
it is that the Pepsodent contest was a 
whale of a success. From Jan. 18 to 
Feb. 1, Amos ‘n’ Andy plugged it Sead 
ily, offered to send a colored map of 
their mythical Weber City to every lis 
tener who sent in a Pepsodent toothpaste 
container (or a facsimile) together with 
a 50-word explanation of why he liked 
the product; $75,000 expended in ad- 
vertising in 60 newspapers supple- 
mented the radio drive. So great was 
the demand of those who hoped to win 
a part of the $30,000 prize money that 
Pepsodent had to rush a supply of tooth- 
paste to Louisiana druggists by United 
Air Lines, a carload out to the Coast on 
the crack California Limited. All of 
which made good publicity. 

Public Is Contest-Conscious 

There isn’t any rational explanation 
for the present rash of contests which 
got well under way last summer and 
which has been mounting in intensity 
all fall and winter. Advertising men, 
who act first and analyze afterward, 
point to the rising interest in foreign 
lotteries as a symptom of the public’s 
craving for contests. Maybe it’s all part 
of the post-depression psychology; may- 
be the new leisure has something to do 
with it. Analyses aren't important. To 
advertisers all that matters is that the 
public #s contest-conscious. Which means 
that a contest has more than a fair 
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chance of clicking, and when a contest 
clicks it is one of the best and cheapest 
forms of advertising. 

But it has to click. That serves to 
explain the high premium placed upon 
dramatic novelty, particularly at present. 
Rarely has human ingenuity run at so 
high a tide. Not only do contests today 
embrace every conceivable game of skill 
(the Post Office Department insists on 
the skill factor; theoretically, games of 
chance are forbidden), but advertisers 
are seeking to attract attention by new 
and unusual awards. One of the most 
successful of recent contests—that for 
Camay soap last fall—offered the win- 
ner a prize of a thousand dollars a year 
tor life 

Currently, the Kroger chain grocery 








stores and the Selby Shoe « 

ing variations on this the: K 
(which has substituted a "\ 
Hot-Dated Coffee’ 
which it announced on its ¢ ( 
bread, because the baker's 

of 5 which bans prize con 
offering free food for an 

family for 5 years and som 

prizes; second prize in the § 

is 6 pairs of shoes a year { 

in the category of novel awar . 
classed the $12,000 in permas ; 
offered by Associated Beaut 
of Minneapolis. 

Sheer munificence in itself 
the necessary dramatic 
toilet tissue is reaching for a 
ord with its current offer of § 
prizes, though the Eastman 
$100,000 in camera equipmer 
tops. Seminole, however, m 
point in emphasizing that it 
ing prizes of its own manutfa 
its $56,000 is invested in such 
tial prizes as Hupmobile motor 
Stewart-Warner radios. (In 
the Hupmobile-Seminole tie-up Li 
to Hupp’s offer of $5 to ever 
who furnishes the lead to a Hupp 

Push Dealer Participation 

Although each contest is a 
itself—rule-of-thumb methods j 
apply in contest management—! 
nole competition is typical of 
others in its emphasis on dealer 
pation. Like Pepsodent and ¢ 
offers a full list of duplicate pr 
dealers who induce winning cont 
to enter. Pepsodent even went 






cont 






touch 


further, offered a third set of pr 
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AFTER—AND BEFORE—Industrial design has a cash value, as Cutler-Hasamet 


Inc., has discovered. 


This electric switch not only had its face lifted and part 


rearranged; it was reduced one-third in size, made easier to install and safer to 


operate. 


With no price change, sales have responded so well Cutler-Hamme } 


budget now makes a big appropriation for product modernization. 
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clerks. Theory behind this 
hat it dramatizes to the dealer 
; .erchandising effort which the 
( pany is making, gives extra impetus 
' ntest itself, induces dealers to 
product and push it even after 
‘he contest ends—the critical time, in- 
dent lly, for all contest sponsors, since 
~ontests have unexpected backfires. 
Keep Contestants Happy 
Nowadays, to circumvent such un- 
: happy experiences, most sponsors (1) 
' t ter a greater number of smaller prizes, 
make every contestant a winner of 
ething, and (3) send some grace- 
nk you” note to the unsuccessful 
pants for the bigger prizes. And 
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LETTERS NEVER RECEIVED ...NO.1 








‘ the subscribers to The Contest World 
4 magazine which does a thriving} 
busin ss in keeping America’s contest 
bugs informed about all existing oppor- | 
tuniti es—have their way, more adver- | 
tisers will include in those notes not 
nly a list of the big winners but a rec- 
ord of their winning contributions. 
Aside from the ever-popular “Why I 
Like Zilch’s Sudsy Soap” or “Ten Best 
Uses for Fanny's Flutty Flour,” there 
dozen other standard contest 
mes. There is, for example, the 
luct name’ contest, such as that 
sored by the Sperry Flour Co. which 
recently was seeking a new name for its 
f mar l product, “Wheat Hearts.”’ Vari- 
son this theme are now being spon- 
| by Colgate’s, which seeks a name 
r its radio program, and Gold Medal 
which offers $15,000 in its ‘Radio's 





Nameless Mystery Baby" competition 
Then there are contests which stem from | 
true experience competitions regu- | 
sponsored by the heart-throb pulp 
ications. Lifebuoy’s offer of $25 
1 for true B.O. experiences falls in 
this category. 
Ad Writing Popular 
Still another type of popular contest 
nters around the writing of advertise- 
ments and product slogans. Burma- 
Shave, whose offer of fur coats as prizes 
has been severely criticized in the South, 
nducts a competition every winter to 
lect its roadside jingles. Gillette re- 
ently went.a step further, offered 100 
razor blades every day for radio skits for 
Blue Streak Drama’ program. 
Many an advertiser still clings to the 
belief that a successful competition has 
to have elements of a game in it. Hence | 
he continued popularity of such old 
favorites as the figure-path, crossword, 
nd identification puzzles; _limericks, 
.otograph, word-building, and ‘‘what’s 
rong with this picture?’’ competitions, 
more recently—guessing football 
res. Biggest contest users are still 
ce newspapers and magazines, and the 
me : iarkable success of the New York 
en , 6? "5 3 big circulation drives offering a 
Pr’s + total of $35,000 in prize money has 
} j ngendered a new contest warfare of 





able proportions in publishing circles. 
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DEAR BOSS: 


Just read that you are rated so high in the 
business world that they elected you president of 
the Omelette Canners'Association last week. That's 
something! They say you know more about egg buying 
than any other man in the U. S. — that you can 
tell to a hundredth of a cent the cost of milk in 
a can of omelette — and that our net profit last 
year was 1.5 cents per can. You also know that our 
coal bill last year was $32,283.26. You're a shark 
on costs. 


Yet you turned me down three times on a 
requisition for a $1,200 installation of Republic 
meters for our boilers that would enable me to cut 
our coal bill 7%. These meters would pay for them- 
selves in 7 months time and then cut 11/100 cents 
(I know my fractions too) off the cost of each car 
of omelette and add $2,259.82 a year to our net 
profits. Tell me is this horse sense, high finance, 
or what? 

Sincerely, 


B.C 42H 


Chief Engineer. 


e made in your plant if 


b 
ar saving can oe oid of meters. ut 


MR. EXECUTIVE A simil 


tt 
:; operated withou all be glad to 
your boilers ore wens evith your Own engineer, wil h the use of 
cooperation w h me con be made throua e 
i 


engineers, '" 
make a survey 
meters in your P 
any wa 
gate you In 
Write us today suggesting a 


to call. 


~teponel all not obli- 
hey 74 survey will cost you nothing, “' 


| savings 
. to substantia 

oint the way neers 
y—and may ave time for one of our engines 

' 


REPUBLIC FLOW METERS CO. 


2238 DIVERSEY PARKWAY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 






























Underwood & Underwood 


BANKING CLASS—Chairman Henry B. Steagall of the House Banking and 


Currency Committee gets some after-school advice on guaranteed deposits from 


FDIC Leo T. Crowley 


Chairman 


(right) following a day's hearings on the new bank bill. 


(center) 


Counsel L. E. Birdzell 
Currency Comptroller 


and FDIC 


J. F. T. O'Connor awaits his turn to talk on national bank control under the bill. 


Florida Comeback (Not “Boom”) 


A record tourist season helps Floridians to forget a 


record frost. 
—not just option jobbing. 


More clement business conditions pro 
duced a grand crop of Florida tourists 
this season, but inclement weather in 
some sections temporarily devastated 
fruit groves and truck gardens. There 
are no gradations in this contrast. 
Florida is closing “the greatest winter 
season in its history.” And the Decem 
ber freeze was, in some sections, the 
worst in 30 years. Even lower tempera- 
tures at the end of February chattered 
the tecth of visitors and furrowed the 
brows of agriculturists. 

The 1933-1934 tourist had 
been good as to numbers but the cus- 
tomers squeezed their nickels hard. This 
year the invasion was greater and money 
was more freely spent. Blessings center 
on Miami. Some $9 millions were 
spent here for new building in 1934, 
and there are indications that 1935 may 
be even better. In nearby Miami Beach, 
280 new homes averaging $15,000 were 
built last year, practically all for owner 
occupancy. 

Strain on Miami's hospitality equip- 
ment (population is 130,000, transients 
were 100,000) led to a lively specula- 
tion in apartment leases this winter. 


season 
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And there’s even some real estate selling 


Pyramiding was profitable, the surplus 
of visitors producing tenants willing to 
pay stiff prices. However, many went 
elsewhere nursing grouches. Long- 
range boosters realize that such folk 
become apostles of ill will and are not 
happy about it. 

When you say “boom” to a Floridian 
you had better smile. Florida went 
through the wringer some 9 years back 
at the end of the real-estate spree, was 
ready for real prosperity when depres- 
sion flattened the rest of the country. 
Tourist crowds are, at last, coming back. 
Present real estate activity is mostly in 
actual sales, not in option jobbing. 
Many of the rococo towns built on 
realtors’ dreams remain pictures of des- 
pair. Here and there, sand is being 
shoveled from long-buried sidewalks, 
light standards are being painted and 
re-lamped. In the southern end of the 
state there are whispers that another 
land boom threatens. So far, few of 
the hard-riding salesmen of the Carl 
Fisher era have returned. Northerners 
are quietly buying developed agricul 
tural lands. Some admit they are hedg- 
ing against inflation. 





Most of the state is 
condition. Florida Power & 
(serving much of the state) 
35% increase in volume of 
duced during January 
over the previous year. (A 
the entire state are less » | 
Lines, operating betwe: 
cities, gained nearly 100° 
continued through Februar 
ther remarkable pick-up ] 
gasoline consumption, lif 
written, other important ind 
comparable improvement 

A Recovery Proble; 

Such news creates its own 
Example: A mechanic in 
Mid-Western town loads his f{ 

wheezing Ford, 
money barely to make the tri 
Miami which he hears is 
Arrived, he discovers that t » 
others have done the same t! 
are no available jobs. Anot! 
goes on relief. 


é 


While money left by tour 


borrow : 


a comforting bulge in Florid 

ness outline, there are plent ( 
ries in the agricultural 

Damage of the frosts has not | 

pletely tabulated, but preliminary P 
indicate disastrous conditions i 


localities. Some declare tl 
damage might have been avert 
not fruit growers gained a fals 
of security from 20 years wit! 
frost. Most of them neglected 
smudge fires even after weather 
warned of the approaching 
Vegetables were destroyed, mar 
trees were killed or so badly nipp: 
they can’t bear for years. A larg 
of this year’s orange crop is 1 
Much of the rest is off quality. 

On Feb. 1 the Department of 
culture estimated Florida’s orang« 
at 134 million boxes, 25% below 
and 9% under the 5-year average 
was before the second freeze, the efi 
of which are yet to be determ 
Citrus trees were in bloom then 
may have suffered worse than in De 
ber. Truck growers who lost t 
second crop will in many cases hay 
hard time financing a third one. Citr 
growers (especially those of competi 
California) can console themselves wit 
the hope that the remaining crop wil 
bring better prices, that chance of 01 
production is largely eliminated. 

The Biggest Crop 


Business men of Florida console then 
selves with an ancient dictum: ““Weather 
can't kill the tourist crop.” 4 


Florida’s winter climate is unrivall 
on the Atlantic seaboard. Easy a 
from great population centers of t! 
East and Mid-West give it a geograj 
ical edge that even a Californian m 
admit. Tourists and non-producti 
residents are likely to continue as t! 
bulk of business support. In 1934 
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| Mister... 





how long have you 


put up with that clattering old 


tvpewriter of yours? 
3..5..7 years! ... then Itsten: 


A “SILENT REVOLUTION” 
IN TYPEWRITING 


THE _ lent 


1, C SMITH 
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Ever wished for a little quiet in your office, 
when you wanted to telephone .. . or think? 
Ever figure that noise costs money... and 
tires your typists as much as it does you? 
Wouldn’t it pay you to trade in that old type- 
writer... and get an up-to-date machine, 
faster, more efficient . . . avd SILENT? 
Typists say it’s a joy to operate this new 
Silent L C Smith. But you have to see it... 
and fear it... to appreciate the difference. 
Why not phone our nearest branch or dealer 
to bring one in and demonstrate it... FREE. 


Or use this coupon. 


LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC 
107 Almond Street, Syracuse, N. Y 


rell your nearest man to phone me for demonstration appointment and quot: 
me trade-in on my typewriter. 
Name 
Addres Cib 
























crops brought in about $92 millions 






K 
STEEL 


$500 millions 






| 
| seasonal tourist trade. One is a re 

































Munson Line and 
Panama Pacific are making it a regular 
cruise stop. This is all-year business. 


More are to follow 














Another equalizer is the growing pur- 





| chases of homes for occupancy. Many 
|northerners are picking up real estate 
bargains while the picking is good 
Palace building is out. The market is 
| for a home and a plot of land. Mostly 
buyers are middle-aged people who have 
retired on sufficient means. In _ the 
thousands of these, Florida is spread- 
ing her future risks. 












































Stoking Up Sales 


Mechanical fuel feeders breast the 
tide of oil. New products and mod- 
ernization help. 




















WHEN unit sales jump 44% in one 
year to reach a new all-time high, and 
earnings of leading producers increase 
1s much or more, 














the depression is over 
At least so thinks the stoker industry, 
particularly makers of mechanically 

feeders For 1935, it 


operated fuel 
improvement over 1934 




















counts on SO; 
Last year 








some 853 manutacturers, 











mprising nearly the whole industry, 
sold 21,253 units compared with 14,810 
The bulk of these, 78% to be 
Warehouse. Whether your need is common- | ¢xact, were small machines with hourly 





When you want steel for manufacturing, 











maintenance, or repairs, call on your J&L |, 4.33. 

















capacities of 100 lb. of feed coal or less, 
commonly known as the domestic or 
household size. Sales of these residential 
units alone were 4907 greater than in 
to cut odd shapes from plates to replace | ;.); indicating that soft and hard coal 
is still giving oil burners some competi 
tion. The Iron Fireman Manufacturing 
shearing; assemble steel plates and shapes Co., one of the largest manufacturers of 
small stokers, increased its unit volume 
21% in 1933 compared with 1932, and 
54% in 1934 compared with 1933, thus 
setting a new record. This achievement 
is laid to the introduction of a new unit 


Lal 
1931, another example of how new 


place or unusual, whether you require a 








large lot or a single bar, we can make 








shipment within 24 hours. We are prepared 




















broken castings and forgings; form, machine 











or mill bars; do accurate punching and 


























by riveting, bolting or welding, and perform 








many other operations incident to the use of 























steel for repairs and maintenance. 














Write for a copy of the J&L Warehouse in 


products have turned the tide of busi- 
ness. Profits last year jumped 58%. 

Apartment houses and small com- 
mercial heating plants bought 73% 
more automatic stokers than in 1933, 
probably another sidelight on modern- 
ization, while large commercial and 
high-pressure steam plants, next most 
| important to the residential market, pur- 
| chased 22% additional equipment. 





Stock List, and depend on us for all your 
Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN 
STEEL WAREHOUSES 


Detroit 
Pittsburgh 














steel requirements. 



































Cincinnati 
New Orleans 


Chicago 
Memphis 
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This season's tourists spent an estimated 


Forgetting the ballyhoo, certain fac- 
|tors are working to stabilize the highly 


| = |}markable growth in summer travel 
0 | N TE Q hey Percentage of gain here is greater than 
~ | for the winter season One big carrier 


| handled almost as many passengers last 
July and August as in December and 


| January. Cruise ships come more and 
more to Miami. This year for the first 
time a British cruise touched there 


Dog Food Fight 


Tales of fabulous profits dre, — 
companies into the dog food | 
ness; competitive abuses 4,; 


now 
being attacked. 
L a) 


Errorts of the National 
Manufacturers Association 
authority to clean up 

of no interest to Towser 
grel who thrives on scra 
farmer's table. But to Pr 
Toy, snooty urban Pekines 
of vital import. Her Highn 
a diet of packaged food. In 1 
tales of fabulous profits dr 
new firms into the cann 
business. Result was the is 
overproduction, pr 
lowering of standards, thr 


quen ( 


concerted rescue moves 
The industry organization 
cooperation of publishers 


advertisers who indulge in 


claims. Common sins are 


of rivals, misleading statem 


has been much g 
of the words, “Fit for hu 


tion.” 


growling 


This does not me in t 
is sold for human beings b 
good enough for them—an 
that goes far with owners 
pooches as if they were babi 
While the business ts not 
going to the dogs, new 
warned to be very careful abo 
it. Establishment and mainte 
honest standards and labels 
trench firms already in the fi 
increases due to the cod Wi 
price-cutting more hazardous 
$40 Millions Business 
Before the code era, large 
fantastic claims drew new caj 
the business There wert p! 
horse carcasses and packing ho 


cards to be had. An enterprising 


with $5,000 might build to 
$300,000 with a net profit runs 
20%. Estimates tor the industry 


grabbed out of the air, ran as |} 
$130 millions annually. A sury 
Food Industries magazine spik 
wild claims. It placed dollar volu 
1933 at $40 millions. However 

tial market for the 11 million “con 
dogs” (those fed on prepared foods) 
said to be 4 times as great. Saturat 
for 1933 would have been 3,640 m 
Ib. instead of the actual sale of 
850 million Ib. 

Since the industry got its start 
years ago, 200 firms have entered 
business. Of these 125 are makers 
distributors of canned food with 
of $25 millions. The other $15 
lions represent sales by manufactur 
and distributors of dry foods. 1 
branch of the business, founded in Er 
land in 1894, enjoys more stability, 
not subject to as much complaint. 
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irey — NDA FROM THE RIGHT Samuel 
t{merican Mercur March The 
en busi s Chamber of ¢ iY ce, the Na 
re now ial Conference Board, the N 
ation of Manutacturer ind tl 
t ¢ merce of the State of New 
of being a “Big Four 
pretending to cooperate w 
n but act hight - i 


Wide Reading | 


ND THE New Dbeat 
Vl Elon Huntington H 
{ Opp sing viewp 
| question—TVA the 
he power! industs 
Facts ABOUT e Bus INpbt RY 
rtation, Febru A | cw 
justry, with forecast for 1 
REPORTS—SURVEYS 
Wortp Moror CEN I Amerti- 
bile (Overse Edition), New 
‘ t wit! ‘ r p 
( of tex] in all 
t f the v ld 
Sta ( 
J N YEAR Boe i. Foreign 
\ tion of Jar 6 pp., $5 
I in U. S. by W P I ! 
York. ¢ | k t 
t Empit istical 
t l for 
K ¢ INDUSTI I ( Ww 
“ ( New Y 8 pr ( 
» industrial " 
fabric Tyy ‘ Vv ible 
| } f ‘ 
} bl« 
Wirn GERMANY UNDER THI 
PLAN. Board of Trade for Germ 
Commerce, New York, 8 pp 
s new foreign trade regulations ex 
! briefly; how to transact business with 
( f how to use blocked marks: where 
formation on German foreign trade 
SELECTED TRADE ASSOCIATIONS OF THI 


Maceron 


MmMMCc»rcee 


» STATES. C. Judkins and I 

1 of Foreign and Domestic C 

ngton, 74 pp., List of approxi 
2,500 trade associations arranged 

Effect of NRA 


activities outlined 


10¢. 


ibetically with addresses. 


ociations discussed, 


AND ONE-HALF MILLION REGIs- 
FOR WorK,. 1934, U 5 


S e. Government Printing Office, 98 pp 


iWELVI 


Employment 


Data collected by existing state employment 
analyzed, and summarized 


BOOKS 


PROBLEMS IN INDUSTRIAL PURCHASING 
Howard T. Lewis. McGraw-Hill, 498 pp., $5 


i d wide variety of concerns, individually 


1 and analyzed, improved their purchas- 


procedures with respect to quality, 
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FLATION AHEAD! 





Frederick Shelton. Simon & Schuster, 42 pp., 
§ Long range influences for inflation are 
important than any current factors 
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KEEP COOL AND COMFORTABLE THIS SUMMER WITH 
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Clearing the Tracks 


Disappointed in their hopes of finding other ways out, the 
railroads set about reorganizing on their own. 


RAILROADERS set 1935 down on their 
calendar as a year of renascence for their 
industry. An upward slant to traffic, a 
sympathetic Washington Administration, 
a liberal RFC them 
through until reorganizations could be 
drafted against a more favorable operat- 
ing background—all these factors com- 
bined to brighten the year's prospects. 
On their own initiative, rail manage- 
ments had launched an equipment mod- 
ernization program that seemed to catch 
public favor and point the way toward 
recovery of business lost to new com 
petitors over the previous decade. 

Today the picture has changed. Plans 
for the regulation of competitors, pool- 
ing of railroad resources for economy, 
and the easing of reorganization under 
Section 77 of the Bankruptcy Act are 
making dishearteningly little progress 
through a Congress whose agenda is 
snarled with more popular issues. 

RFC aid appears now to be definitely 
limited to carriers. For the 
weaker roads it will be a helpful creditor 
but one which insists that the debtor put 
his house in order and arrange to start 


inclined to see 


solvent 


paying up instead of expecting indefi 
nite extensions, new accommodations 

With this turn of events, the feeble 
recovery of gross revenues is proving 
sadly inadequate to cover mounting costs 
So far, ICC has given no word on the 
carriers’ request for rate increases. Sav 
ings on labor costs seem hopeless 

Time for Action 

Largely discounting any prospects of 
special consideration from Washington, 
therefore, the railroads have decided to 
go about the long-delayed problem of 
reorganization along lines that meet 
their own individual situations. Roughly 
$1.5 billions of railroad securities are in 
default. Over the last 3 years tar less 
than half the total mileage has earned its 
fixed charges. Freight trafhe is running 
about 58% of the 1926 peak volume. 
Dividends have practically disappeared. 
January's gross revenue gain of 2.5% 
over 1934 was translated by mounting 
costs into a 25% loss in net 

Hence to the 14 Class I railroads that 
have gone into receivership or into the 
hands of the courts for reorganization 
under Section 77 since 1933, 1 morc 
was definitely added last week and 2 
more headed in the same direction, first 
attempting voluntary reorganization. 

Chicago Great Western directly peti- 
tioned the court to take over its F xv 
pleading inability to meet $710,880 in- 
terest due Mar. 1, hoping to rush 
through a reorganization in 4 months 
that would scale fixed charges or convert 
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them to contingencies dependent upon 
earnings. Great Western makes the 
fourth Chicago road to take this course, 
having been preceded by the Rock 
Island, Chicago & Eastern Illinois, the 
Monon 

Denver & Rio Grande left the way 
open for any creditor to petition it into 
court by passing the Mar. 2 grace date 
on interest charges deferred Jan. 2. It 
has been working on _ reorganization 
plans with RFC supervision, hopes to 
have a program ready for consideration 
by Mar. 21 

One of Rio Grande’s parent roads, 
Western Pacific, likewise deferred inter- 
est payments Mar. 1, but still hopes to 
perfect its plan of debt settlement within 
the 90 days’ grace period allowed it. 

MOP May Be First Out 

The other parent road, Missouri Pa- 
cific, has been in the hands of the court 
since July, 1933, may be one of the first 
to come out if present plans meet RFC, 
court, and security-holders’ approval. 

But while the weaker lines were fol- 
lowing this course and suggesting the 
same direction to some 9 others con- 
fronted with unbearable debts or steady 
losses, 2 of the stronger ones aggres- 
sively took the opposite tack. 

New York Central made a declaration 
of financial independence, contingent 
upon cooperation of RFC, by filing with 
ICC a program of debt service and re- 
tirement that would lop $256 millions 
off its obligations between now and 
1950, cut interest charges for the period 
$85 millions, and provide for every ma- 
turity except those on RFC and Railroad 
Credit Corp. loans falling this year. For 
these, extensions are sought 

Baltimore & Ohio boldly approached 
ICC and RFC to test out the declared 
intention of the latter to accommodate 
solvent lines that can provide adequate 
security. It is requesting a 5-year exten- 
sion of a $7-million RFC loan maturing 
this year and a further loan of $5 mil- 
lions to meet equipment certificates 
falling due. Petition for B.&O.'s loan 
stated the road would make a profit in 
1935 and cited the $77 millions market 
value of collateral it had lodged with 
RFC against $47 millions of advances. 

To date no use has been made of 
RFC’s new powers to buy railroad obli- 
gations at discount market prices and 
cut the borrowing road's charges to the 
cost figure (BW’—Jan26'35). Chair- 
man Jones revealed that RFC had been 
propositioned by security-holders want- 
ing to sell it bonds cheap, but so far 
had not been approached by a carrier 
hoping so to scale its debt. 


Underwood & Und 
LONE HAND—Transportation Coor 
nator Joseph B. Eastman put in a |! 
session when he appeared before 
Senate Interstate Commerce Committ 
to urge enactment of his regulate 
bills. Despite emphatic pleas, observ: 
doubt that his program will be 
cepted this session; only legislation 
all likely is one for the regulation 
buses—and possibly trucks. 
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Transportation Jam 


fastman plan to regulate all car- 
-iers may narrow down to a bus 
pill this session. 

WITHOUT leadership, the legislative pro- 
n transportation is lagging. Even 


oot President Roosevelt's long 
xpec message spurs Congress to ac 
n it is already too late to carry Coordi 
tor Eastman’s comprehensive list of 


ills to enactment. So far he has had to 
support his carefully prepared proposals 
ngle-handed. Long and apparently 
simless hearings on bus and truck bills 
a House and Senate committees have 
led a passive endorsement of the 
principle of regulation but nobody likes 
rhe Eastman draft of the bill, not even 


’ 


the ra lroads 

A highway bill, however, stands a 
better chance of enactment than others 
for regulation of water carriers, reor 
nization of the ICC, and amendment 
‘ the Bankruptcy Act to expedite finan- 
ial reorganization of the railroads, even 
ih the last reflects the Administra- 
ion's desire to wash out top-heavy finan- 
cial structures, shut down on continued 
loans to meet deficits in fixed charges. 
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But this policy can be applied without 
more law, though that might come in 
handy 
Separation of legislation on buses and 
trucks is a possibility. It is strongly 
urged by the National Association of 
Motor Bus Operators and the American 
Transit Association which have very lit 
n common with the highway freight 
irriers. By passing a bus bill, Congress 
nay consider that it has done its duty, 
let truck regulation slide for another 
ear, to the great distress and discom- 
iture of the railroads 
Committee Is Muddled 
The House subcommittee is frankly 
iddled. It doesn’t know how to segre- 
gate truckers which should be regulated 
from others who shouldn't. An_at- 
pt to regulate all that casually op- 
rate in interstate commerce would de 
feat its own end. American Trucking 
Associations, Inc., urges the committec 
incorporate code machinery in the sta- 
Its proud boast is that code regula- 
1 now is more effective than the regu- 
latory efforts of state commissions 
Coordinated regulation under the ICC 
all forms of transportation has no 
pponents but Coordinator Eastman 
needlessly antagonized the commission 
his proposal for its reorganization. 
This assumes that highway and water 
rriers will be regulated but statutory 
‘ganization may not be necessary 
n then. The commission insists that 
is adaptable to the duties that may be 
| upon it. Neither House nor Senate 
mmuttees have yet considered the ICC 
t-up. 


The Senate Interstate Commerce Com- 


— 


»o 
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mittee will proceed Mar. 11 to consider 
the Eastman bill for regulation of water 
carriers, which has been transferred to] 
the Merchant Marine Committee. With 
the fate of public utility holding com 
panies in its hands, it is uncertain when | 
the House Interstate Commerce Commit- | 
tee will reach other transportation bills 
The sluggish progress which the Ad-| 
muinistration’s major measures have mad 
in the past two months point to a jam 
near adjournment, whatever the dati 
that will block enactment of any com 
prehensive legislation on transportation 








Big Policy 


U. S. Steel switches from profit- 
sharing to group insurance. 


INDUSTRIAL group insurance, a_ rela- 
tively new type of protection, but one | 
which has developed within the last 20 
years to cover 5 million employees in 
some 16,000 factories for a total of $10 
billions, will get a new and important 
policyholder some time after Apr. 1 
when U. S. Steel signs up for its 200 
000 workmen 

Steel stockholders will be asked to 
vote at their annual meeting upon sub 
stitution of group life insurance for 
profit-sharing and employee stock plans 
now on the books. The management 
points out that earnings have not per 
mitted profit-sharing since 1931, that 
even stock sales were stopped last year 
after 30 years of annual offerings to 
employecs 

In part, the universal group policy 
will replace individual programs carried 
for some years by operating subsidiaries 
and their employees. A year ago a 
total of $190 millions of insurance was 
outstanding on these subsidiary groups 
Costs under individual policies were 
thought to be rising too fast, due to the 
fact that few young men had been taken 
on during the depression, and mortality 
had been increasing with the advancing 
age of employees covered, also to heavy 
cancellations for employees who could 
not carry their share of premium cost 
Spreading the risk over the entire group 
is expected to cut costs materially. Pre- 
miums will come partly out of the pay 
envelope, partly from company con 
tributions 

Announcement of the plan came as 
a pleasant surprise to insurance people, 
who anticipate a total of $300 millions’ 
policy value, annual premiums of $3 
millions. Whether placed through one 
or several companies, it will mean a co- 
Operative project for a number of under 
writers, since any company getting the 
business #7” foto would reinsure it in 
part. 

Big Steel started employee stock of 
ferings in 1903 and had 53,203 em 
ployees on the stockholders’ register for 


LION OR 
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this little valve 
will guarantee 
your indoor comfort 


When weather is at its most fickle worst, 
you will appreciate Sylphon Automatic 
Radiator Valves most. 

For instead of arid, strength sapping, 
sickness-inviting overheating one minute, 
and frigid chill the next, you will enjoy 
constant, uniform, healthful room tem 
peratures no matter which way the 
March winds blow. 

Simply replacing ordinary radiator 
valves, Sylphon Valves provide this com 
fort in a single room, suite, or through 
out an entire building by metering the 
amount of steam admitted to cach 
radiator according to the room's tem 
perature requirements. 

Efficient, inexpensive, long-lived, they 
are self-contained and self powered — 
require no auxiliary equipment. 
Investigate this modern answer to a 
trying business problem. Write for 
Bulletin No. EW-255, and ask about 


special trial offer. 


FULTON SYLPHON (0. 


KNOXVILLE. TENN.,U.S.A. 


Representatives in All Principal Cities in U.S.A. 
and in Montreal, Canada and London, England. 
































89,973 shares of preferred and 761,275 
shares of common when the sales were 
closed last year. 

Profit-sharing bonuses were inaugu- 
rated in 1921, but under condition that 
no distributions be made unless annual 


net income exceeded $100 millions. 
Earnings permitted distributions in every 
year from 1923 to 1930, during which 
time $25 millions in bonuses were dis- 
tributed to 2,457 participants. The big- 
gest year was 1929 with $5.3 millions. 


Subsidy for Shipping 


Roosevelt would end ship mail contracts and subsidize 
merchant marine directly as other nations do. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT wants a new 
deal in shipping. In place of the pres 
ent unsatisfactory subsidy to ship owners 
in the form of mail contracts and low- 
interest loans for building a merchant 
marine, he has proposed the scrapping 
of both and the substitution of an out- 
and-out subsidy which will (1) cover 
the difference in shipping costs between 
this country and abroad; (2) meet the 
higher costs of operation due to higher 
wages on American vessels; and (3) 
take into consideration the liberal ship 
ping subsidies provided by various for 
cign nations. Finally, the President 
would fit shipping into his over-all 
scheme for the coordination of every 
means of transportation by placing ii 
under the supervision of the Interstat< 
Commerce Commussion, leaving only 
details of operation to the shipping divi- 
sion of the Department of Commerce 

Mail contracts, under the present sys 
tem, are costing the government $30 
millions a year. The President thinks 
that they should amount to about $3 
millions and that the remaining $27 


millions might better be appropriated 
as direct subsidies for development of 
merchant marine. Taxpayers will then 
know exactly how their funds are being 
spent. The merchant marine appropria- 
tion would be voted each year, as such 

Domestically, the plan is likely to be 
received favorably. Washington's peri- 
odical airings of the ‘ship mail scan- 
dals’’ have become as annoying to the 
shipping business as to Washington. 
Presumably, even the old lady from 
Dubuque has learned that a merchant 
marine is a part of the navy. There is 
no longer any reason for trying to con- 
ceal public expenditures on our shipping 
program. 

There is another reason for public 
acknowledgment of the government's 
subsidy program. Government subsidies 
for shipping are now publicly discussed 
abroad. Britain, with the world’s largest 
merchant marine, also has mail con- 
tracts, but last summer went so far as 
to vote about $10 millions of govern- 
ment funds to subsidize tramp shipping 
Besides this, there is a subsidy of nearly 





GIANTS’ BERTHS 


Acme 


Work on the 1,100-ft. piers, which are being built in the 


Hudson river at midtown Manhattan to accommodate the French Line’s Normandie 


and the Cunard’s Queen Mary, is being rushed to completion. 


Maiden voyage 


of the 1,000-ft. French liner is scheduled for this spring. 
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$50 millions to scrap obsolet 
replace them with moder: 
Funds for the completion of On 
Mary were supplied by the 

only after White Star and ¢ 
agreed to cooperate 

Mussolini rationalized It 
ping 3 years ago when he fo: 
tual merger of all services 
sailings in competing  sery 
transferred some vessels to « 
where there was more opport 
profitable business. Under g: 
direction, the Italian merchan 
has been rebuilt in the last 12 

Hitler attempted a similar s 
Germany but it has been on 
successful. Government finan 
the lines, however, has been 
sive as to bring them under go 
control. 

Japan has pursued a simila 
and has been strikingly su 
building up a large fleet of 
tively small but very fast vess 
operate in every part of the 
French shipping is subsidized 
government, and appropriatior 
necessarily increased im recent 
cover the huge cost of the n 
mandie and deficits on existing 

World shipping has become 
tially a system of competing government 
services. 


Patent Precedent 





foreign 
made by process patented here. 


Court admits product 


THE distinction between a product 
ent and a process patent was emph 
anew when the Court of Customs 
Patent Appeals held last week t! 
product made abroad by a process 
ented in this country, but not in 
country of origin, might enter wit 
being labelled as “unfair competiti 
The case had to do with calcium 
phate, or apatite, prepared in Russ: 
the flotation process, shipped to 
country and sold at a price below 
cost of production here. The deci 
reverses the ruling of the same « 
in another recent case, in which ye! 
iron oxide from Canada was shut out 11 
a similar situation. The court held that 
its previous ruling was “erroneous.” 
The new ruling may have far-rea 
ing effects. Heretofore, the situati 
was thought to be covered generally by 
the decision in the famous Bakelite « 
when a German product manufactur 
like Bakelite, from carbolic acid ar 
formaldehyde, was shut out from this 
country. But the Bakelite patents 
on the product as well as on the pri 
ess, while in the 2 recent cases the pro: 
ucts are generally accepted as raw mat 
rials, and the process of producing them 
alone could be and had been patented 
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duct 


... the largest sales total in our field of business. And it’s due 
to the same appeal an automobile makes to modern women 
lime-saving, and the expansion of personal activities. 
Your car offers weather-proof starting, brilliant speed, 
easier parking, cuts more and more time off a woman's 
business day. One of the Companion’s main jobs is salvag- 
ing hours from workaday routine. 
Your finger-tip operation, deep luxurious seats, better 
provision for golf bags and luggage, inspire participation 


in a hundred interests heretofore restricted. The Compan- 


REGISTRATION— 


OVER 2,580,000 


ion strongly advocates these new interests —discusses them in 


practical detail. 

So your job is closely allied with ours. 

More and more you build your product for progressive 
women. More and more you parallel the appeal that has 
brought us 2,580,000 readers—1,788,000 with motor cars 
—1.571.000 who drive themselves. 

Figure the advertising power of such a hook-up, especially 
now that women are influencing car purchases more than 


men—as reported by the shows! 


If you'd like proof that women are really going places, ask for the report of a recent survey among Companion 


readers. Their activities make a list as long as your production dreams— with a spread as wide as your sales territory. 
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PUBLISHERS OF COLLIERS 
WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION 


THAN 8,300,000 CIRCULATION 
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New Products 


| New things, new ideas, ne, 
new packages, new manu 
and marketing methods. 


signs 


turing 


WestoN’ ELeEcTRICAL | 
CorP. announces the Mode! 
trial analyzer, which, combi: 
watt, ampere and power fact 
designed to permit thoroug 
plant load conditions, det 
under-loaded motors 





SPECIALLY de signed for ra 
bile, refrigerator, other 1 
| work, Black & Decker Mf; 
| Torsimeter, a portable el 

driver, on which a screw adj 

ulates the desired torque ai 
automatically releases the act 
predetermined point. 









ROAD SURFACES CAN BE 
MADE SKID-RESISTANT| 


One large insurance company reports | 
that about one out of every six auto- | 
mobile accidents is caused by skidding. 
This 


| 
means thousands of deaths and 





injuries every year. 


It would be bad enough if this were un- 





advoidable. But it can be avoided by 












the use of tar for road construction. 
Since skidding starts with the road sur- A NEW merchandising and po 
|idea that clicked is the dime « 
| No. I Handy Bookshelf, holding « 

tribute maximum skid-resistance? booklike boxes containing a hon 

| ply of paper clips, pins, thumbtac! 
| It proved so popular during th« 

est forces for the preservation of life in | holiday season, that Dennison Mf; 
America today. We feel that they can | ow is placing on the market a | 
edition for ofhce use, retailing at $ 













face, why not use road tars, which con- 


Insurance companies are one of the great- 


. we ~aders i + ‘ ; 
(Bend Claw 0. car Giited, whan beches ease be powerful leaders in the campaign 


applied, on a wet NON-TAR street. for skid-resistant road surfaces. SLICING and hooking. the pane of 


(Bottom) The same car... same day ... same | poor golfe rs and some good one 
brakes ... same braking pressure .. . traveled ina r“\DDEDC YD . “Te ”~ i : . ‘ + 
seealinn tie Gs GED Gia on @ Gab Gaene KOPPERS PRODUCTS CoO. | said to be reduced by 5 to 15 j 
street. No skidding. KOPPERS BUILDING PITTSBURGH, PA.| when a player slices or hooks the 









“streamlined,” grooved-surface gol! 
that Stow- Woodward, Inc., makes. B 
the United States Golf Association 
the Professional Golfers Associat 
have approved it. 
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“Koppers products protect 


DouB e base tubular lamps, now offc: 
Tarmac Road Materials. . . Wood Preservatives... by Westinghouse — Co., may be 
Roofing Pitches... Roofing Felts... Waterproofing stalled end to end, make possible a « 
... Industrial Pitches ... Crude and Refined Tars ... tinuous line of lights without dark are 
Ter Baws Cosine Tas Bre Pants Poch MESSE | while using tungsten filament const 
... Agricultural Products. tion. They come in 30- and 60-. 
sizes, clear, outside frosted or in color 
are designed for 1,500 hours’ service 











These and other Koppers Product have won 
a lasting place in hundreds of industries. 
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90™ ANNUAL STATEMENT 


DECEMBER 31, 1934 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A MUTUAL COMPANY FOUNDED IN 1845 INCORPORATED UNDER THE LAWS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 





To the Policy-holders and the Public:— 


On the occasion of the ninetieth annual report of the 
New York Life, it is fitting to review briefly its record of 
accomplishment since it began business on April 12, 1845. 


Founded when this country was young and sparsely 
settled, the New York Life has forged steadily ahead, 
spreading the benefits of its protection over millions of 
people and contributing, through the investment of its 
funds, to the Nation’s development. Having always been 
a mutual company, it has declared over one billion dollars 
in dividends payable to policy-holders. Since 1845 it has met 
every obligation through every panic, war and epidemic. 


During the past year the Company paid or credited 
$157,000,000 to living policy-holders, and $70,000,000 to 
the beneficiaries of those who died. 


The Company’s assets were $2,109,505,224 at the close 
of 1934, an increase of $98,562,112 over the previous year. 
The gain in assets during the single year 1934 is greater 
than the total amount which the Company accumulated 
in assets during the first forty-four years of its history. 


During the year 1934 our investments in Government, 
State and Municipal Bonds increased $146,918,786. A de- 
crease of $17,000,000 in policy loans and an increase of 
over $60,000,000 in new insurance issued during the year 
reflect the general improvement of business in 1934, 


The following table shows the diversification of the 
Company’s assets at the end of 1934. All bonds eligible 
for amortization are carried at their amortized value de- 
termined in accordance with the law of the State of New 
York. All other bonds, including bonds in default, and all 
guaranteed and preferred stocks, are carried at market 
value as of December 31, 1934. 








A more complete report listing the securities owned by the Company, together with an illustrated booklet describing the 
Company’s ninety years of service to policy-holders, will gladly be sent upon request. Write to the Company’s Home 
Office at 51 Madison Avenue, New York, or to any of its Branch Offices throughout the United States and Canada. 


JAMES ROWLAND ANGELL NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 
President, Yale University President, Columina U neversity 
New Haven, Conn. 


NATHANIEL F. AYER CHARLES A. CANNON 


Chairman of Board, 


Treasurer, Cabot Mfg. Co. (Textiles) Cannon Mills Co., 
ARTHUR A. BALLANTINE Kannapolis, N. C. 
Louse, Rest, Clark, Buckner & GEORGE B. CORTELYOU 
CORNELIUS N. BLISS resident, Consolidated Gas Co, 
Chairman of Board, WILLIAM H. DANFORTH 
Bliss, Fabyan & Co. Chairman of Board, 
HENRY BRUERE Ralston-Purina Co., 
President, Bowery Savings Bank St. Louis, Bo, 
MORTIMER N. BUCKNER ROBERT E. DOWLING 


Chairman of Board President, City Investing Co. 


New York Trust Co. 
AMES G. HARBORD 
THOMAS A. BUCKNER ‘ Chairman of Board, 


President Radio Corporation of America 
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BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Per Cent of 
Assets each item to 
Dec. 31,1934 Total Assets 


Cash on Hand or in Bank....... . $36,449,562.46 1.73 
United States Government, direct, 

or fully guaranteed Bonds 208,726,056.38 9.89 
State, County, Municipal Bonds. . 191,270,360.25 9.07 
Public Utility Bonds ; 159,151,938.01 7.54 
Industrial and Other Bonds...... 21,670,306.29 1.03 
Railroad Bonds... . ehh 341,910,539.57 | 16.21 
Canadian Bonds..... oe 44,445,022.61 2.11 
Foreign Bonds... . 2,067,183.26 10 


Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks. 69,610,789.00 3.30 
Real Estate(/ncluding Home Office) 97,212,901.52 4.61 
First Mortgages, City Properties. .459,805,821.86 | 21.80 








First Mortgages, Farms...... 12,527,521.11 59 
Policy Loans 396,467,101.27 | 18.79 
Interest & Rents Due & Accrued... 31,877,282.34 1.51 
NE i li cage aad 36,312,838.44 1.72 

TOTAL ASSETS $2,109,505,224.37 | 100% 


The liabilities of the Company, which include reserves 
to meet all contractual obligations, were $1,994,134,579. 

Included in liabilities, the Company has set up a Special 
Investment Reserve of $28,000,000 not required by law, 
and reserves of $45,734,207 for dividends payable to 
policy-holders in 1935. 

Surplus funds reserved for general contingencies on 
December 31, 1934, amounted to $115,370,645. 

Total insurance in force, represented by 2,649,953 poli- 
cies, was $6,661,514,072. The total new paid for insurance 
in 1934 was $440,000,000. In addition, men and women 
paid $45,000,000 to the Company for annuities to provide 
a guaranteed life income. 

April 12, 1935, marks the Ninetieth Anniversary of the 
New York Life. In view of its financial strength and its 
long record of fidelity in the fulfillment of its obligations, 
this mutual company continues to merit the confidence 
and patronage of its policy-holders and the public. 


ODRoemar O& func, 


President 


CHARLES D. HILLES GERRISH H. MILLIKEN 
Resident Manager, New York State President, Deering, Milliken & Co. 
Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp. 


FRANK PRESBREY 


HALE HOLDEN Chauman of Board 
Chairman of Southern Pacific Co. Frank Presbrey Co., Advertising 
HERBERT HOOVER ALFRED E. SMITH 


Former President of United States 
Palo Alto, California 
(Elected January 9, 1935) 


Former Governor, 
State of New York 


ALBA B. JOHNSON J. BARSTOW SMULL 
Philadelphia, Ps ico-Tvestaems, 
(Died Jenner? 8. 1935) J. H. Winchester & Co, 

PERCY H. JOHNSTON SEncy S. Srmaue 


Chairman of Board, President, R. H. Macy & Co, Inc. 


Chemical Bank & Trust Co. RIDLEY WATTS 
WILLARD V. KING Darector 


Ketared Chemical Bank & Trust Co, 
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The Measure 
of a 


Financial 


Institution 
is its 
Progress During 
Periods of Adversity 


eee Since 1929 Great South 
ern’s assets have increased 
40%, its Life reserves 41%, 


its Capital Funds 26% 


Great Southern Life 
Insurance Company 
Houston, Texas 
E. GREENWOOD, President 
Insurance in force December 31, 1934 


$225,000,000.00 


¥. 


Spot News and Ads 


Ticker News Service offers a new 


bulletins and sales messages 





heels of the event, with judicious inter- 
lardings of advertisements, is being of- 
fered by Ticker News Service, Inc., New 
York. Equipment was developed by 
the Bell System Laboratories, is an out- 
growth of the familiar device by which 
stock quotations are progressively pro- 
jected. Ticker News Service leases the 
machines, has a hookup with Interna 


tional News Service and Universal 
News Service which furnish the bul- 
letins 


News flashes and advertisements ap- 
pear on a 3x5 ft. screen that stands 8} 
ft. high. A central sending station 
transmits by direct wires to teletype 
writers whence an enlarging projector 
throws the words on the screen. The 
eye’ is arrested by the motion as the 
letters appear one after another. 

Limit Advertising 

To date 8 projectors have been in- 
stalled in public and semi-public loca- 
tions in New York. One is in the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, another in 
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Permanence 
i possessions 


which give us the most joy 
and satisfaction are those of 
permanent value, which can 
be treasured through years 
and perhaps generations. 


You can safeguard for 
yourself and your family the 
standard of living, the sur- 
roundings, the background 
which are part of their lives. 
Life insurance gives perma- 
nence to those things which 
make life worth living. Send 
for our booklet which tells 
how. 








Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF Boston, MassacnuserTs 


JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me your booklet, “ Answer- 
ing an Important Question.” 


Name 


Street and No. 


City 

















Rockefeller Center. Two more will be 
added within a week. Ticker News 
Service is soliciting advertisements for 
the 10 machines. Care is being taken 
not to overload the tape with sales pro- 
motion. Advertising is limited to non- 
conflicting items and no advertising 
may take over 3 lines—a 45-second 
showing—between the news bulletins. 

Advertising rate is based on the num- 
ber of machines. A week's run for 3 
lines on 10 machines cost $165, is ex 
pected to reach about 1 million readers. 
Taken by the year, the 10-machine run 
costs $5,500. All revenue comes from 
this advertising. To date building 
owners have been glad to allow insta!la- 
tion of the projectors without charge 
because of their interest-attracting value. 

Plans have been made for extending 
the service to other Eastern cities and 
as far west as Chicago. 


Sales Tax Tickets 


Business machine companies rush 
to the rescue of Ohio retailers in 
complicated sales tax system. 


Onto legislators wanted to be sure that 
the 3% sales tax, recently imposed, 
would actually be collected by retailers 
at the time of each sale instead of ab- 
sorbed by them (as happened in IIli- 
nois) or bunched in daily or monthly 
sales totals. So they specified the use 
of 2-part tax receipts, which could be 
purchased in advance, cancelled at time 














of sale by tearing off one half and giv- 






Bell System device for projecting 


A setup that displays spot news on the 





ing it to the customer whil 
the other half for check-up | 
The plan looked good on ; 
hasn't worked so well in pract 
paying for tax receipts on fut 
hit some of the small retailers ; 
and brought a real problem 


department and chain stor 
found themselves forced to 
stantial investments so that ea 
many cashiers could have a 
hand. Then, too, those rece; 
like money and pilfering 
problem. 
Tax Control File 
Concerns supplying business : 
are solving part of the problem 
receipt control file, supplied 
McCaskey Register Co., provides 
trays for each denomination into 
as many as 1,000 receipts can b 
in such a manner that the w! 
ceipt cannot be removed, but 
tomers’ half can be torn off 
The National Cash Regist 
jumped into the breach with spc 
structions to its entire sales and 
force, enabling representatives to 
retailers with National equipment 
to adapt their machines to comp]; 
the law or exchange them for : 
that would supply the necessary 1 
Various manufacturers were 1 
with inquiries and service calls ¢ 
pair equipment and restore aban 
printing attachments to cash reg 
In some cities the compulsory 
ance of sales-tax receipts has give: 
to a new type of bootlegging 
citizens have no intention of start 
tax receipt collections. Habitually, ¢ 
discard tax receipts. Youngsters 
lect” them and then sell them at 5 
10¢ on-the-dollar to unscrupulous 1 
chants who are thus enabled to 
through the motions of compliance 


Textile Planning 


Committees and code changes are 


prescribed for industry’s ills. 


THE threat of a textile strike in Apri! 


and the minor wave of mill liquidatio: 
in the New England area combined ' 


create the condition out of which | 
come the new Textile Planning Co 
mittee 
members, Arthur D. Whiteside and Sid 
ney Hillman of the NIRB, Leon Hen 
derson, head of research and planning 
and Prentiss Coonley, administrator for 
textile division, are on it. The object is 
long-term planning, and meeting pres- 
ent crises in the light of a national pro- 
gram for textile development. 

While a general textile strike seems 
unlikely to materialize this spring, the 
liquidations of various New England 
plants and the difficulties of the industry 
there are producing a determined drive 


in Washington. Four 
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THIS AGE OF AUTOMATIC 


| CONTROL 


SSQRRTOMATIC ACCOU 
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a 700% 
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eering, purchasing, production and sales. 






Automatically, they furnish special reports 
The International Elec- 
tric Accounting Ma- 
chine AUTOMATICAL- 
LY provides complete 
printed reports from 





and statistical records which offer the busy 





executive a means of constant control. 







a “ta tabulating The machines and methods of IBM are serv- 
ing business and government in seventy-nine 
rr modern industry, in business and in different countries. In addition to Account- 
everyday life, we look to and depend upon ing and Tabulating Machines, they include 
automatic devices . ..to inform us of impor- International Time Recorders and Electric 
tant facts... to save us time, money and effort. Time Systems, International Industrial Scales, 
International Electric Accounting and Tabu- ee eer _ oP nen ae 
I roof Machines for banks. 

lating Machines apply the efficiency of the 
automatic principle to accounting and statis- When you think of Improved Business 
tical work. Methods, think of IBM. Write for new des- 


criptive booklet today. 


Through the medium of punched tabulating 
cards, these machines automatically produce 
complete reports in printed and tabulated 


portico (N|CANH TIONAL 


form, They supply detailed analyses which 
sUSINESs 
° BUSINESS S= MACHINES 


\CHINES 


GENERAL OFFICES: 270 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. mem amen ' maa -— | 


BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
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to abolish the North-South wage dif- 


O f h h d ference of New England 2 
mY ae Tere ferential ($1 per week in the minimum 


congressmen. Figures showi: 
wage), limit operations to one shift and astation worked in the N¢ 


H | t “a 
e held only a minor place a that of 48 hours, do something about textile industry in recent 


~ waar Rey ee - —_ costs which have passed over most of made public. 
held ys i y his death a house- the export market for American textiles Four reasons were cited | 
° as lost its only supporter to England and Japan. There is equal Curley of Massachusetts for + 


determination on the part of supporters off in Northern textile busi; 


GROUP | of the code to defend its provisions (1) A 50% excess prod 


against change domestic requirements ; 























| N S U R A N C E The committee is ; not an investigat- (2) Wage differentials w] a 
ing body but a focal point for all inter- New England costs by betw 
ests to work toward a plan which will and $2.56 per week per m f Bel 
enables the employer fo give |! alleviate the problems which would (3) Increased invasion of = 
due recognition to the impor- || otherwise arise through substantial ex- markets by Japanese textiles 
tance of such a worker to his || cess of producing facilities in compari- (4) Growth of the rayon i: s 
family. son with the available market and the 10 years from $15 millions t 5 
| resultant difficulties of unemployment,” lions annually 
| says the official announcement. Part of Moves in the situation incl 
| its job is to remove the “discrepancies in the House by Mrs. Edit! Seates 
in provisions’” in the various textile Rogers, Republican, of Massach Unit 
codes—those affecting cotton, wool, silk, open the cotton textile code 
| and rayon. Congress for revision along 
First meeting was preceded by a con- suggested. sosit 
| If 
We invile inquiries from Employers Th B e T t mn 
THE PRUDENTIAL | € elgian rea Sf 
INSURANCE COMPANY . , , 2 
OF AMERICA Both U. S. and Belgium make concessions in trade treaty A 
that leaves us in strong bargaining position. st 
EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 


Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. Who's hit, and who's helped, by our of import license tax on linseed « 











. new trade treaty with Belgium? (Belgium takes 15% of our out 
Ber News About Business Signed last week, this treaty—the first increase of the meat import quota t 
Read Business Week with a European nation, and first with a 25,000 to 1,044,000 kilograms, ar 









Steatiities ets SOD tee 6 coon producer of competitive goods—becomes the lard import quota from 60% 


effective at the end of March. amount bought in the previous } 
BUSINESS WEEK, 330W. 42d St., N. Y.C. , . 
A no Our outstanding concessions on Bel- 3,007,000 kilograms ; cuts in dut 


gian imports can be grouped in 4 major grapefruit and pears; cuts of 15‘ 
divisions: radio receiving sets, and 50% or 








G 




























» 
Building Materials: Cement (from of 289% in the duty on oatmeal | Pr 
GENERAL 6¢ to 44¢ per 100 Ib. including weight gium takes 75° of oatmeal i: st 
of container); rolled and plate - from the United States) ; smaller TH 
MILLS INC. (specific duties reduced up to 50%); cessions on imports of silk stock tio 
’ iron bars, steel ingots, rods, boiler rubber hose, cornstarch, and wor 
27th Consecutive plates, sheets, and structurals (cut as dresses. 
Preferred Stock Dividend much as 509) ; asbestos shingles. Belgium, in spite of its small size 
February 26, 1935. Manufactured Items: Shotguns and population, is a relatively important 1 
may ~ BA My BR parts; ribbon fly catchers; photographic ket for American exports. Our fig 
dividend of $1.50, which is the twenty- dry plates; vegetable parchment; cord- sales to Belgium aggregated, in | 
seventh consecutive dividend, per share . . a “9: : 
upon the preferred stock of the company, age; waterproof cloth; special linens; $43.3 millions, and in 1934, $49.8 ol 
Sere neaine of tseend ob tee Gnee'at bart hand-made lace; hair felt. lions. Last year Belgium was our ni in 
— B, -R -P-- - mw yy Paints and Chemicals: Aluminum best customer. pe 
(Signed) KARL E. HUMPHREY, sulphate; chalk; lead pigments; sodium More than one-third of our exports 
ae phosphate. Belgium are benefited by the cqncess: 
; Food Products: Hothouse grapes; granted to us in the new trade agi C 
gent preserved peas; endives; crude chicory. ment. Value of the products affect 
Belgium made duty reductions on 22 exceeded $31 millions in 1929, abo 
WHY NOT imports from the United States. Most $16 millions in 1933. 
important are the 15% cut in duties on The United States made tariff 
passenger cars weighing more than 1,150 cessions on 47 items coming from B« t 
kilograms, which includes nearly all gium. Of the $26 millions worth 
American cars; cuts ranging from 64% Belgian goods coming into this count 








to 80% on some parts (under old rates, last year, about one-fourth were items 
parts for one complete passenger car which will be affected by the new 1 
paid duty of approximately $500, while ductions in duty. 

new rates halve this) ; cuts of 25% on The business world generally 
light office machines, and removal of the pleased with the treaty. Concession 
99% luxury tax on dictating machines; which Washington has made are modes! 
removal of quota and reduction by 25% and well considered. It is estimated by 
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industry that Belgian im- 
er the rosiest conditions, wiil 
1 1% of our total consumption. 


vest of the stecl industry at Washing- 





g the hearings was genuine, 
ncessions by Belgium to the 
industry—steel’s best mar 





for whatever stecl may lose in 
aie s to Belgian competitors. 

‘ washington has been shrewd in other 

Concessions to the linen exporters 
 Belcium, for instance, are said to be 
1 that they cannot possibly 

to linen products from other coun 

es, And concessions in general are on 
aes in which, if there is another com 
et it is a country with some dis- 
iminatory policy towards the United 

States, making it unnecessary for the 

States to extend the most- 
vored-nation privilege. All of which 
ves Mr. Hull in a strong bargaining 

n in pending and future deals. 

If major gains seem to favor industry 
(automobiles and radios), farm interests 
have not been forgotten. The meat, lard, 

mber, and fruit quotas which have 

increased are the lines in which 

aty the United States is best equipped to 
, mpete in the European market. And it 

; stressed in Washington that the treaty 

no more formal than an exchange of 

letters, so that it can quickly be ex- 

ided if the two countries can come 

terms On new concessions as recovery 





cans momentum 


German Gasoline 


Production of domestic substitutes 
isup, but so is consumption. 


THE striking progress in the motoriza- 
tion of Germany during the last 2 years 
has led to an increase of nearly 21% 
in consumption of motor fuel in 1934 
against 1933, 

A comparison between consumption 
heures of 1933 and 1934, segregated by 
domestic (synthetic and German crude 
oil) and foreign origin, throws some 
interesting sidelights on Germany’s de- 
pendence on foreign imports: 


1933 1934 Increase 

Gasoline Metric Tons (Thousands) 
Foreign 905 1,050 16.0 
Domestic 174 250 43.7 
Total 1,079 1,300 20.5 

Benzol 

Foreign 33.6 {0 19.0 
Domestic 233.7 280 19.8 
Total .. 267.3 320 19.7 
Alcohol .. 138 171 23.9 
Niotor-Fuel Total 1,484.3 1,791 20.7 


These figures show that benzol and 
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» big that they will largely} 











admixture of 


alcohol 


(compulsory 
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rrroughs 
Fast Figuring 


NO CIPHERS TO WRITE 






Ciphers print auto 
matically. There is 
no cipher key on a 
Burroughs. 
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Try this new Burroughs. See how 
fast you can list, add and sub- 
tract amounts by using short cuts 
POSSIBLE ONLY on the standard 
visible keyboard. See how much 













To subtract, touch the 
“minus” bar. To add, 
touch the “plus” bar. 
Subtraction is as fast 
as addition. 


Two or more keys 
can be depressed cat 
a single stroke. 








To take a total, de- 
press the total key. At 
this single motion the 
machine operates 
and prints the total. 


of the work this new Burroughs 
does automatically. There are 
many styles and sizes to meet 
any particular figuring need. 
Prices cre surprisingly low. Call 
the local Burroughs office for a 
demonstration, or write for folder. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Accounting, Billing and Calculating Machines 
Typewriters * Cash Registers * Posture Chairs *« Supplies 












































Have you a friend in Tucson, 
Ariz.—in Indianapolis, Ind. 
—in Greensboro, N. C.? 





om owners who are insured in the Hartford have friends 
in these and thousands of other localities scattered far 
and wide throughout the nation. These friends are the 
local representatives of the Hartford Fire Insurance Com- 
pany and the Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
and they are always ready to help Hartford policyholders 
out of trouble. 

There was the motorist from far off Hawaii who 
wrote us not long ago of his appreciation of the services 
rendered him by a certain Hartford representative in 
Indiana. There was the tourist from New Rochelle, N. Y. 
who just the other day told of being everlastingly grateful 
for the aid given him, following an automobile accident, 
by the Hartford Agent in Tucson, Arizona. And the file 
is still open on the case of a resident of Florida who might 
have had endless difficulty following an unfortunate acci- 
dent in North Carolina had it not been for the local Hart- 
ford representative. 

Hundreds of such cases prove the importance of insur- 
ing in an organization that gives nationwide service. 

Now all you need do is call Western Union anywhere 
at any time and you will be given the name of the nearest 
Hartford Agent. In Canada simply call Canadian National 
Telegraph. This added facility makes a Hartford policy all 
the more valuable especially when you consider that it 
adds nothing to its cost. 


If you want Hartford nation-wide imsurance service, see the nearest 
Hartford Agent or ask any licensed broker to place your insurance in the 
Hartford which writes practically every form of insurance except life. 


HARTFORD 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
HARTFORD ACCIDENT and INDEMNITY CO. 


HARTFORD «© CONNECTICUT 








|10%) are the mainstays 
supplies of motor fuel. Ow 
|sources, Germany in 1934 
supply 39% of total domesti 
tion of motor fuel, only a 
over the 1933 quota of 36 
Germans now pin to syr 
line their hopes for a furt! 
of domestic supplies of mot 
annual capacity of the mam: 
plant of the I. G. Farbe: 
which was only 120,000 tor 
| was raised to 220,000 tons in 
is expected to reach 300,000 ¢ 
}tons in 1935. The new synt 
| line plant to be built by the 
jassociation of lignite mines 
jably not produce until lat 
| Skeptics assert that the pros 
crease in German motor fue! 
will only barely suffice to keep | 
|the increase in consumption 
| the motorization of Germany 
in line with the ambitions of H 


Follow-Ups 


When the news broke, Business 
Week told the story. Later devel. 
opments add these postscript.. 


IN their annual survey of radio 
(BW —Mar17'34), Radio Reta 
Columbia Broadcasting System 
this year by National Broadcast 
report a total figure for 1934 of 
000 sets (exclusive of 780,000 
bile radios), 68% of which repr 
replacement demand. Cash out 
new sets is estimated at $191 

to which $200 millions, the cost 
operation, must be added to a 
figure representative of America 
investment in “‘listening in.” S 
neously this week, CBS also too} 
sion to announce the results of it 
census” of radio homes, conduct 
Daniel Starch. On the basis of 1 
calls, CBS estimates there are 21 
799 sets in operation, almost 2} n 
more than previous computation 
suggested. 


WHEN Krueger Brewing Co. of N 
questionnaired beer drinkers last 
(BW’—Sep22'34), it found that 
would like their beer in the new 
lined”’ can which the American Can ‘ 
had devised. That suggested the d 
bility of more exhaustive tests 
cifically sales tests. Hence, Jan 
Krueger put its canned beer on th« 
ket in Richmond, Va., took big spa 
advertise such sales features as sani 
packaging, draught flavor, protect 
from light, no bother with emptics 
dealers it emphasized the fact that 
case of canned beer weighs 55% |: 
occupies 64% less space. To custom 
Krueger presented a patented can ope 











which cuts a triangular opening in ' 
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le of the can at the top. First reports 
t 919% liked canned beer. 


snow tl 





WHATEVER else may come out of th 
re legislatures NOW iN session, liquor 
interests anticipate some legis 


vd in some states, relax stringent 
sovisions under which they must oper 
others (BW’—]an26 ; Feb2’35) 
Already Arkansas, Idaho, West Virginia 
and Wyoming have moved into the wet 
, and products of more than 
2 alcoholic content may be sold as 
coon as various formalities are executed 
A definite date of Apr. 1 has been set 
in Wyoming. Other bills are pending 
Nebraska, South Dakota, and Utah, 
nd chances for their passage are favor 
ble. Despite their defeat in the Ala 
referendum last week, wets have 

ch hopes of breaking into the solid 
South. Bills authorizing referendums in 
North Carolina and Georgia are being 
vigorously pushed, and even Alabama is 
not yet lost. The legislature is yet to 
take action and because of the closeness 
of the vote—the farm areas were respon 





which will nullify bans on their | 








iness ble for the dry majority—wets are | 
evel. hoping something may yet be donc 

Liquor interests were also cheered last | 
veek by the Treasury's ruling that Mon 
tana liquor store profits were exempt 
from federal levies. This ruling reverses 
an earlier one in which the Treasury 
held that the profits from Oregon stores 
were subject to government taxes. By 
mplication, it exempts the hard-pressed 
liquor systems in all 13 states where 
monopolies exist (Bu ‘—Jan19'3 ), 
thus permitting them to function more 
cme tively. 


Pians for a New York state monopoly 
of workmen's compensation insurance 
(BW’—Feb2’35) have been scrapped in 
favor of a program under which private 
panies will provide a $3-million 
ranty fund ($2.3 millions from stock 
mmpanies, $700,000 from mutuals), to 
ire against default by any of their 
number. Fund is to be built up by 
deposit of 19% of premiums. In cases 
of death or permanent disability com- 
panies will pay to the state fund the 
full amount of claims, the state distrib- 
uting it to beneficiaries in instalments. 


ction in France with radio broadcasts 
rom government-controlled stations 
(Bu ‘—Feb2’ 35) is the inclusion in a 
newly-created Superior Council for 
Broadcasting of representatives from 
listeners’ associations. Under the new 
plan, each broadcasting station will be 
managed by a regional board of 20 
members—5S representing the adminis- 
tration; 5, artists, technicians, and the 
press; and 10 elected by listeners’ asso- 


INDICATIVE Of the outspoken dissatis- 
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BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


} 


16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


Fifth Avenue at 42nd Street © 57th Street at Madison Avenue 


London Office: 26 Old Broad Street 











cations composed of radio set owners. 
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YOU OWE IT TO YOUR 


Loyal Employees / 


PITTSBURGH STEEL CO, 


750 Union Trust Bidg. © Pittsburgh, Po. 
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REMOTE CONTROL 
may be blocking your sales . . 


price: 
and ¢ 
don } 







ANY a seemingly certain “sale” is 
by somebody your salesman did ; 
Could not see, perhaps! 





It may be an inaccessible executive in th 
office. Or financial interests a thousand 






















away. It may be a consulting engineer wh 
familiar with your product. Or a plant en 
who never heard of it. 





In either case, the sale has been killed by » 
control—control exercised by one or more of 
several parties who must be counted in on 

sale to business or industry. Over and over ay 
painstaking surveys have proved that man) 
take part in industrial buying. At least « 
persons have a direct influence on 90% of 
industrial purchase transactions. The larger and 
more important purchases invariably involve pro- 
portionately more buying influences. 





Advertising is the one sales tool you can rely 
successfully to counteract the negative influ: 
of remote control. Advertising gets in to s« 
the men from the top down, who are inaccess 










because of distance—or who make themsc! 
inaccessible by refusing to see salesmen. Adver 
tising works on all the buying voices at once, puts 
them all in the mood to say “yes” when y 
product is up for consideration. 


















This series of “reason why” advertisements is Put this valuable sales tool to work for you 
be ing run to help advertising agents and adver- now. For influencing business and industrial 
tising managers get appropriations OKed today. buyers, you can do it economically and effectively 
through McGraw-Hill Publications. These pub 
lications cover the key men in Industry’s 12 Major 
Markets—with a minimum of waste circulati: 








McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street, New York City 









American Machinist Chemical and Metallurgical Electrical West Engineering News-Record Power 

Aviation Engineering Electrical World Factory Management and Product Engineering 
. : Coal Age Electronics Maintenance Radio Retailing 

Bus Transportation Construction Methods Engineering and Mining Food Industries Textile World 

Business Week Electrical Merchandising ournal Metal & Mineral Markets Transit Journal 
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Business Abroad 









Violent fluctuations of British pound, rapid rise of silver 
prices, unexpected political complications in Europe, oy 
and contemplated loan to China unsettle business. Lon. be cased, at leat | 





. 7 . + - 1S ; Ww 
don provides credit to Brazil. Grain control in Canada. A ge 
° , , program has unsettled ¢ ( 
’ CorreNcy fluctuations (particularly the spectacular decline of the British pound) urtailed import lonem | 
the sharp rise in silver prices, and the question of a great international loan to” more than other nation I} 
( mbined this week to con ” ate the business outlook. To understand the British imdustrial ly 
ation it is mecessary to review developments of the last several months “°COUNtS lor Fecent pressure to 
number of countries the American silver prograi 
;' 2 . China—a Pawn 
British business activity touched its low of the depression late in 1931. From On the other hand, Japan ter- 
April, 1933, until last summer there mined to get just as much of a | 
ied 1s a steady and rapid gain, which was ment of 1934 foreign trade returns, thi ‘ hina as po sible - S0KyOs posn in 
st after only a temporary lull National gc oe suffered a series ot Mam 9 the r Avieg Sune 
; : defeats in local byelections. And finally, disputed by the ‘ wel \ ( ‘ 
The index for January of this year was the collapse the pepper pool unc (the Peiping-Ti n-1 r n) 
well above the 1929 average. ered some unscrupulous “gambling” in may even be a lo ved to be i | 
NeXt Britain Needs Markets commodities which broug cht forth a pop- nese sphere ot ¢ But 
iles Britain, however, is geared to pro- ular demand for an investigation which Japan's various statements that no tur 
. much more than the domestic, Parliament has tried to evade. The gov- ther European loans can be epted 
the Empire, market. This ri ernment hreatened, and by Labor the Nanking government, that ‘kyo 
t very in large part has been due which has already preached nationaliza- and Nanking must cooperate the Or 
sion of domestic sales follow th of ing, trimming (if not the ent, may not now be accepted by Eu 
position of tariffs. Exports termination) of tariffs, and government pean Powers and the U1 States. 
nly slightly, but imports have control of ast number of industri: Not only would it begin eff el 
greatly to meet revived de- Combined, developments under- hut them out of a vast market | it 
t the nd for raw materials. At the same mined confidence seriously. would jeopardize hug invest 
ery t ipan has made tremendous in- iris played up the situation (prob- which, in the case of Brita 
al former British markets, in- ably to hide unfavorable economic con- ceed $1 billion Chose aware of t! 
iit some of the colonies. British ditions at home), and the net result was portance of the Central China market to 
» tile exports last year, for instance, the beginning of a flow of funds from Westerners will not be surprised it they 
hree out one-half what they were in London to Paris. It has been under way cooperate to provide Nanl th 
nT nd were half a billion vards be for some gained considerable im- loan. But those who have |! 1 Tol 
n’s total. Though industry is petus in recent weeks, especially since recently are not certaia that Japan 
ind occupied with domestic or- the Flandin government in France has accept this plan ithout concessi 
ro- British executives are worried temporarily won back a part of the elsewhere 
e long-term prospect. almost universal support which brought Britain has the largest stake in China 
is this situation was being gen- it to power vear and naturally took the initiative to ar 
‘ realized, following the announce- ’aralleling this situation has been the range a cooperative credit. I rance, tl 
eC 
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WHERE INDUSTRY IS ACTIVE 


1931 


1932 


than in these which have refused to devalue their currencies. 


is only nominally on gold (mainly for the debt-paying advantage). 


recovery progress in individual countries. 
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1933 1934 1931 1932 1933 


1934 


Business Weet 


Germany is included in the non-gold group because the 


On this basis, the United States is weighted 61% in the non-gold group. 





-Industry, generally, has recovered more rapidly in countries which abandoned the gold standard 


currency 


Monthly average index of production figures are used to trace 
1931 is taken as a base in order to catch the first impulse to business following devalu- 


ition in Britain and the sterling countries. Composite index data for each group are determined by weighting them according to the 
relative national incomes of the countries. 




















United States, and 
equally in he l an, and, theoreticall 
in the benefit 

Washington, however, is embarrasse 
by the proposal. The present Admini 


i 

tration has been conde ing from th 
housetops as a fundamental error of pt 
yviou administration trie ling ol 
goods on credit regardless of the obvious 
probability the credit would never b 
repaid, In lact, the cheme to dispo Cc 
of our cotton surplus to Germany on 


just such an arrangement was aban- 
unwill- 


Washington was 
ing to grant a credit to Germany. 
British Designs on Chinese Market 


done d becau c 


There is no official confirmation for 


the statement that Britain started the 
present rundown of the pound. It may 
not be true. Certainly there are condi- 
tions which helped to’ start the toboggan. 
But it is interesting that some of the 
best informed experts of the United 
States government firmly believe that 
the raid on the pound was staged by 
the British government after it had clear 
intimations that the United States would 
not participate in the proposed interna- 
tional loan to China. With that dream 
blasted, Britain seemingly intends to 
meet the competition of Japan in South 
\merican and other markets by getting 
the pound—and therefore manufactur 

ing costs—down. 

Meanwhile, the entire business world 
is unsettled. Of the gold bloc countries, 
Italy has adopted drastic measures to 
preserve the semblance of remaining on 
gold. Belgium is increasingly pinched. 
France, backbone of the bloc, is in a 
relatively strong position though it 

ems inevitable to French and foreign 
authorities alike that the country can- 
not indefinitely avoid abandoning gold. 
Business is deteriorating and any fur- 
ther decline of the pound weakens the 
competitive position of industry in for- 
cign markets, lessens the possibility of 
reviving tourist trade. There is even a 
group of experts who believe that Paris 
is approaching the point where gold 
must be abandoned and is deliberately 
drawing gold from London to push the 
pound down and provide an excuse for 
France to make the final revaluation 
move, More people, however, 
that France can hold out yet awhile 
In Germany, there is consternation ov 
this new threat to already crippled ex 
port business And in Washington, 
there is no assurance that the Adminis 
tration will not avail itself of its privi 
lege of further devaluation if the pound 
lumps too far below its old parity (page 
10). But nowhere is there the expecta 
tion that a stabilization conference is 
just around the corner.” 


believe 


Germany 


Schacht plans new export subsidy. 
Germany shifts cotton purchases. 


Bertin (Cable )—The Leipzig Fair, Dr. 
Schacht’s new plan to subsidize exports, 
the flurry in sterling exchange which 
is pushing the pound down and threaten 
ing the gold 


standard currencies—all 

































MORE AUTOMOBILES—MORE LACE 
Europe is with Belgium; provides for lower duties on American auton: 
radios in exchange for tariff cuts on Belgian cement, lace, and ot! 


Negotiators (reading from left): 


Washington's first New Deal 


Count Robert van de Straten-Ponthoz 


Ambassador to the United States; William Phillips, Acting Secretary « 
Senator Pierre Forthomme; and Francis B. Sayre, Assistant Secretar, 


emphasize the 
many’s foreign trade situation. 

There are more visitors at the Leipzig 
Fair this year than last but there is still 
small evidence of the desired recovery 


in foreign demand for the products of 


German industry. 

Because of the revival in domestic 
business, Germany’s imports of raw ma- 
terials have increased rapidly, while ex- 
ports have failed to show a similar re- 
covery. This has created a further un- 
favorable trade balances Dr. Schacht, 
economic d in the Reich, now 
proposes to bring new aid to exporters 


ictator 


in the form of a subsidy. Export prices 
will be forced down to the point where 
German goods can compete with similar 
items from other countries. To make up 


is loss to exporters, all German in 
forced to contribute to 


} 


ustrv will be 


a cooperative fund which will be dis 
tributed to those industries which suffer 
a loss on their export sales. The sales 


must continue 
is to create the 
which to buy raw 
to their needs. 
Warning from Schacht 

This warning by Dr. Schacht caused 
Germans to take a special interest in 
1e week’s spectacular decline of sterling 
on foreign exchange markets. As th 
pound drops, Britain’s competitive posi- 
tion is improved but also the strength 
of the gold is undermined. If Germany’s 


and expand if Germany 
foreign exchange with 
materials essential 


+} 
t 





neighbors — Holland, Belgium, and 
France—should abandon gold, the ex- 
port situation would be greatly aggra- 
ated 


Figures were released this week to 
show the effect on the United States of 
Germany's determined effort to buy from 
those who buy from Germany. Import 


precariousness of Ger- 


of raw cotton (as per cent of t 
various countries is listed: 


Faat 
Period (1m 4 Ina 
Season 1932/33 94 
season 1933/34 90 ( 
Aug. 1, 1934 to 
Feb. 1, 1935 58 
Jan. 1-Feb. 8, 1935 19 s 


Reduced to bales, cotton 
Bremen from Jan. 1 to Feb, 1; 
included 226,610 from tl 
States, 2,398 from the East Il 
19.882 from other countrie 
period this year, 21,680 bal 
ican cotton arrived, 5,941 fri 
Indies, and 55,721 from othe1 


Egypt, Peru, Argentina, Br: 


Great Britain 


Foreign exchange flurry causes no 
panic but causes business and poli- 
ticians to emphasize favorable in- 


dustrial records. 


Lonpon (Cable )—The week’s fl 
the foreign exchange market 
| 


rapid decline of sterling—has wm 
business in England but is caus 


panic. 


The rapid flow of fu 


London to Paris, which is causing 
lrop in sterling, is caused by 
sire of the French to get thet 
Paris before the government’ 


1: . 
money policy becomes operativ: 


withdrawals from London begat 
ago as January. 
in London that Holland and |! 
may be dragged off gold by the n 
petition from British exports 


BUSINESS 


It is believed p 


> 
, 

















1 <ags below its old parity of $4.86. 
1 by the move, however, poli- 
» eagerly turning to trade re- 
+s to prove to the public that business 
not suffered under their guidance, 
‘that there should be no sharp shift 
ri L hor and socialism. 
Industrial production in 1934 was 
greater than in 1933, ; 
e the 1932 output. Manufac- 





ntet 









+” 








gy il lustries showed the greatest 

n in activity, their output last 

being nearly 2% above the 1929 
Britain’s 12% increase in pro- 
tuct n compares with 24° in Germany 





nd 4% in the United States. 
On the official estimate from the 
Board of Trade, the balance of payments 







r 1934 showed a deficit of only £1 
lion. This estimate covers all 
Britain’s balance of payments with other 





count s, both visible and invisible. It 
sompares with a credit balance of t2 
llions in 1933, and a debit of £51 mil- 
in 1932. The unfavorable merchan- 
tise balance was. £314 millions larger 
1933, but this is offset by an ad- 

£5 millions from shipping, and 

tional £15 millions from oversea 

nts, and a receipt of £9 millions 

South Africa as repayment of war 








Belgig This means that the true deficit 

, oe. n trading and normal invisibles is 

“ye r £10 millions than £1 million. 
yment figures for February 
v a marked improvement. 


nt earnings reports continue to 
rable, with profits running about 
thead of last year. 


France 


Paris anticipates currency battle. 
French business no better. Europe 
builds streamline trains. 


{ Wireless »—For the present, 

France is not worried over the declin 
terling exchange, but if the move- 
continues and is followed by fur- 
lollar devaluation, the situation will 

e serious, not only for France but 

| of the countries remaining on the 

f tandard. Flandin can be expected 
handle the situation firmly. Fortu 
tely, his backing is stronger now than 

t was several weeks ago, though it 
ld change quickly since the agrarian 


no in France is solidly opposed to him 
oli- lhe business outlook has not im- 
— l. Activity on the Bourse is re- 

ted. Employment has not recovered 


keposits in the Postal Savings Banks 
increased 700 million francs in the 
two months, thus relieving the 
ury of the need to borrow. 
Following the reorganization of the 
ry’s broadcasting system so as to 
lude owners of receiving Sets on the 
control boards, the government has 
la decree coordinating all forms of 
portation and setting up local 
ls composed of transporters and 
nts. These local groups are to make 
ymmmendations to a Central Board of 
insportation which will in turn back 
lation making the proposals com- 


ory. 
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to be pow red by a di sel-« lectric engine 
has been placed by the Northern Rail 
ways of Italy and another for 30 2-ca: 


trains will be placed soon by the French 


Railways with manufacturers in Italy 
and France who operate under licet 
rom the Edward G. Budd Manufactur 


» The Burlington “Zephyr” an 


neo 
ny 


are models for the new shot-weld 
stainless steel trains for Europe. 


Canada 


Bennett proposes “Canadian Grain 
Board” with power to take over 
Canada’s entire grain business. 


Ottawa—Is the Ottawa government 
going to.take over Canada’s entire grain 
business, from the spout of the thresh 
ing machine to the domestic consumer 
ww the overseas buver ? 

It is acquiring power to do so if 
chooses under legislation being intré 


duced in parliament by Prime Minister 


R. B. Bennett. The legislation is not 
yet in its finished form, but the resolu 
tion which paves the way for it in the 
House rf Commons was i! tre duce l by 


the Prime Minister this week. It indi 
cates that the bill, when it comes down 
will give the federal government w 


limited pow rs to manage the gra 
business 
Tl leas . 1 
1 resolu nl, inl a general way. 


peaks for itselt. Here are its astonisl 


ing terms: hat it is expedient t 
establish the Canadian Grain Board 
with power to purchase, receive, and 


take delivery rf wheat. oats, barle y, Tye, 
and flaxseed, for marketing, and to sell, 
store, transport and market such grains 
* and to provide for the necessary 
machinery of the board 
A wheat board to take over and mat 
ket existing wheat supplies was antici- 
pated. Nothing as all-embracing as th 
present proposal had been expected 
Recent developments in the wheat situa- 
tion suggested the likelihood of the out 
right purchase of the wheat which J. | 
McFarland of the Wheat Pools Selling 
Agency holds on option for the govern- 
ment, the wheat to be marketed as ex- 
without disturb- 





ance of the market. 
Grain Monopoly 

The Bennett legislation will give the 
government power to create through the 
proposed board a government monopoly 
in all trading in all grains. The board 
could buy from the farmers, transport 
store, sell at its discretion. If it exe 
cised these functions it would wipe out 
the private grain trade. The Winnipe 
Grain Exchange would fold up. 

But the enactment of legislation g 
ing the Ottawa government this un- 
limited authority does not necessarily 
mean it will exercise it all. It might 
invoke only part of it. If certainly will 
go as far as to set up the grain board 
for handling the wheat surplus, taking 
over possession of the wheat, and mar- 
keting it as it can. It probably will deal 
in some of the other grains also. 


peditiousl as possible 


An order for 15 single-unit cars, each 


1 i 
the Boston & Maine “Flying Yankee” 





However, it is believed 1 legislat 
is a further step in the Bennett progr 
for complete rehabilitation of 
ture in western Canada. The d 
the administration is to direct ag 
tu ak yy t not Ily 1! ] 
Che prod end 
nity Cher 1 « lt 
wheat. a sl f | 
other coarse ~ t | 
] iv¢ been bi my f | ] \ 
the wheat market | 1 fla 

Control of p t f 1 
be a further step im t p I 
would be under the 1 | h it 
understood the | t k L« 
not provide 1 ce um is to 
barley a much la pia ! { 
ula’s exp t « t DD 
or revival of the |] k j 1 
ilso in \ It ha been | 

nee the United Stat cl 
ket. Those et rel in the i 
the West will vote soon on tl 
ot placing it under the Marketing A 

Another step mav be taken in « 
nection with trat tation rat 
Railway Com may be 1 
to make another u tigation of t 
entire freight rate struct 
agricultural product I 
complained about the different 
tween export freight rates on gra 
domestic rate 


It is all part of the pre-clect 
form of the Bennett government 
first move in the pron ed control 


business in the general inter t 
country. Con ideration of the legislat 
by the Commons may be delaved by t 


illness of the Prin 


Latin America 


Brazil reported to have negotiated 
credit in London. Politics again 
unsettle Cuba. 


Two developments of importa ré 
under way in Latin America 

The Brazilian financial 1 mn 
visited New York a few weeks ago ar 
which is now in London is report 
have secured from Rothschilds a c1 
which is to be appl ed against the | 
dation of Britain’s outstanding « 
mercial debts in Brazil. First 
that the credit will be as large as i4 
millions are questioned in u 
informed circk n New ‘ 
the rumor that New York banks will 
extend a similar ¢ lit it 1s | bl 
that a plan may be rked out 1 
Brazil's notes against these « 
payments which are frozen can be d 


counted at the Export-Import Bar 
Details of the pre nt negotiat 


likely to be clarified in the next 
davs 

Cuba is once more disturbed | 
cal troubles. Students and teachers | 
started a general strike, which a nur 
of labor unions threaten to joi T} 
is the po sibility of a general tril 
aimed at the overthrow of the Mend 
government. Cuba evidently 1 
ing to accept longer a government 


tated bv outside power 

















Money and the Markets 


The President was talking of continued price regulation, 
not of further devaluation—unless London and Paris 
force his hand. Stocks have sinking spell, bond market 
is nervous. Exchange troubles hit some commodities. 


MONETARY matters have the spotlight 


again. Financial interests spent most of 
the last week worrying about the sub- 


ject while prices were whipped up and 
down as sentiment switched back and 
forth between extreme viewpoints on 
deflation and inflation. A positively de- 
flationary influence on domestic price 
levels has been introduced by the per- 
sistent weakness of European currencies, 
particularly the pound, Its direct effect 
is felt on commodities and securities 
traded internationally. On_ these, the 
enhanced buying power of the dollar in 
relation to other currencies pressed quo 
tations downward. 

Purely sympathetic reactions spread 
in all directions, even to many prices 
where domestic conditions are the sol 
determinant of value. 

The atmosphere was clarified consid- 
erably at midweek, however, when the 
President found occasion to reiterate 
monetary objectives of the New Deal. 
He indicated that he was not yet satis- 
fied with the debt-paying and purchas- 
ing power of the dollar. The statement, 
made at a time when attention was 
focused so intently upon currency de- 
velopments, created temporary confu- 
sion. Speculative interests seized upon 
it as a declaration of war against for- 
eign interests, a warning to the world 
that this country would promptly move 
to counteract any juggling of exchange 
values undertaken abroad to upset do- 
mestic price relationships or impede the 
New Deal’s program of higher prices. 

Significance Exaggerated 

This point of view clearly exagger- 
ated the significance of the President's 
commentary and realization of that fact 
served to quiet down the excitement in 
financial circles and markets after their 
brief fling. 

Actually there seems to be no funda- 
mental change in the money picture, 
either domestically or externally. 

Disturbed exchange markets are a 
natural aftermath of that period of sus- 
pended activity incident to the “gold- 
clause” cases when natural processes of 
balancing differences failed to function 
because gold was not being shipped by 
private interests. In the subsequent re- 
adjustment, foreign nations have been 
jockeying to gain or hold trade advan- 
tages (page 37). An incidental result 
of the gold decisions was to enhance the 
respect for the dollar and its prospects 
for stability in foreign financial circles. 
This respect has been further magnified 
by the facility with which the Treasury 
is accomplishing its March financing. 

The President’s remarks on money 
clearly related to a purely domestic situ- 
ation. In light of recent developments, 
thev have been interpreted to mean that 
the New Deal program still includes a 


40 


regulation of prices; only incidentally 
do they tell London and Paris that there 
is still 9¢ leeway in the gold value of the 
dollar, should furthe r devaluation be 
necessary to prevent too dear a price 
being put upon United States currency 
in foreign markets. 

This is a far cry from “inflation”; it 
is, as a matter of fact, part and parcel of 
the New Deal conception of stability in 
prices. For the clearest declaration of 
governmental policy in that respect, re- 
fer to what Donald Richberg said in his 
Boston speech a week ago: “Advocates 
of a monetary policy whereby the price 
and wage structure can be violently dis- 
turbed by actions of other nations, by 
concentrated control of credit in private 


hands, by operations of sp 
shifting relationship of t] 
one precious metal to a wi 
ing demand for currency, ; 
cating a sound currency.” 
Considered in light of tl 


further devaluation of t! 
seems remote. Even with 
domestic prices, no 
indicated. Farm prices, tl 
concern of Washington, ha 
reached pre-war parity with 
modities. Credit expansion a: 
ployment of idle bank deposit 
to be the preferred mechani 
plishing what further boosti 
price structure needs. 
Eccles Asks Longer Loan: 

This attitude is becoming ap; 
the hearing on the Administrat 
nibus banking bill. 
emphasized it when he point 
need for giving the banks pow 
longer, less-liquid types of k 
are the kind that business ne 
ent; they are, therefore, the on! 
of getting the credit ball rolli: 

It was no consolation to cor 
financial interests, however, t 
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new bottoms, even below those 
summer, 1932 

Successive waves of liquidation have 
hit the market and although the offer- 
ings are not heavy they encounter a 
vacuum, quotations fading away so fast 
there is sometimes a point or more 
between transactions. Investment buy- 
ing appears to have dried up for tl 
time being. Brokers report that owner 
of dormant accounts are just foll 
the course of events, that investment 
trusts are standing by in anticipation of 
a better purchasing level. 

All Bears and No Bulls 

The market's own action has been 
supplying most of the bearish sentiment 
recently, although speculative sentiment 


Ieee 
arop 


is low. Wall Street is afraid of Was 

ington and foreign exchange. Even 
those operators who believe further dol- 
lar depreciation is inevitable no longer 


use the 
irgument. 


spectre of inflation for a bullish 
They feel that prices and 


costs have now risen to a point out of 
line with corporate and individual in- 
comes, that there would be resistance to 
higher prices that would offset the 1 


fluence of cheaper d . 

Such is the way of Wall Street in a 
reactionary market, however, and the 
suddenness with which its sentiment 
switches was disclosed in the » brief spurt 
in prices last Wednesday on garbled ac- 
counts of the President’s comment on 
price lev els 

The generous margins required under 
SEC regulations are standing the mar- 
ket in good stead. Forced liquidation 
from under-margined accounts has been 


slight, despite the sharp decline in col- 
lateral values. 











that Professor Fisher and Robert Hemp- 
hill, prime movers in the National 
Monetary Conference, were given a 
to take their bank nationaliza- 
posal straight to the President. 
corp rated i in a Senate bill introduced 
. wa their plan proposes a new 
Bank of the U.S.A, that would take over 
Federal Reserve banks, become the 
sive bank of issue, hold absolute 
rol over commercial banks by re- 
g 100% currency reserves against 
its, actually establish its own 
iches where private banking facil- 
ities were not available. To the politi- 
y-minded, this merely puts the Presi- 
lent in his usual position of sponsoring 
n the Eccles program) the less objec- 
tionable of 2 proposals. 





Stocks 


ANOTHER sinking spell in stocks brought 
the general price level back to the low 
touched last July. Industrial 

s actually were weaker than utility 

| railroad equities, apparently because 
re was less liquidation left in the 
ter groups. The industrial average 
ins well above the depression bot- 

1 but has cancelled all its early winter 
n, and now rests near last October's 
Average prices on the carriers are 

to April, 1933, levels, while the 





tan 


ullity averages are just now regis tering 
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Selling is voluntary and 
is said to be augmented by offerings 
from foreign holders. The premium on 
dollars over pounds affords the British 
stockholder an arbitrage profit which in- 
vites this type of operation. 

Consolidated Gas Threatened 

Utility shareholders got another bad 
piece of news in the New York Power 
Authority’s report proposing a $270- 
million reduction in the Consolidated 
Gas valuation for rate-making purposes. 
In the present pessimistic attitude of the 
Street, more attention was paid to that 
item than to the growing opposition to 
the holding company bills which now 
appear actually doubtful of passage with- 
out great modification. 

The railroads were spared any star- 
tling new developments, but prospects 
for the carriers continue to deteriorate 
with relief measures caught in the gen- 
eral snarl of legislation and bankruptcy 
talk still prevalent (page 20). 

The long-awaited SEC regulations on 
floor traders, specialists, odd-lot dealers, 
and short selling have been submitted 
to the stock exchanges for study. The 
commission asks for comment on the 
proposals, plans possible revision in light 
of suggestions offered. Even as revised, 
the rules would have a test period and 
only after that would they be imposed 
as permanent regulations. 

Purposes of the rules are to prevent 
floor brokers from chiseling, beating 
a customer to a price, or forcing prices 


up or down by successively higher bids 
It is proposed that signals 


or offers. 


of mid- 





be devised 1t ind it t t b ker 
offering to buy s a ¢ mm 
rather than for himselt or fi Su 
transactions would hav 

price spe I | O\ ] 


floor trader. Ac 
would likewise have to be margined 1 
der SEC regulations just as a cu 


‘count must be. Specialists and odd-l 
dealers w uld be prohibited from tradi: 
oa rsonally in ee wl they hand d in tl 

pecial capacity No broker could b 
ll shares in which he or his firm] 
ad granted opti ns. 

ge raiding would be prevented 
der the proposed regulat by | 
hibitions against short sales at a pri 
hel th last ' er } | ' { 

t | 
alternat prop al) the 
sale was at a price higher than th 

ile price of the day—}-point on sha 
selling below point up 


‘ 
es 
ro 
$30. 


selling above 


Bonds 


: ; r : oo 
Bonp values have become increasing! 
en the hig! 


susceptible »yreactions, ¢ 





\ 
grade issues punctuating their adv 

trend with periods of irregularity, a 
though investors \ still doubtful 
ibout the stability of prices ° 





cently attained high levels. The sharp 
break in railroad bonds has incr 1 
nervousness in other departments of t! 
list, by showing that untoward dev: 
ments can upset prices, despite the ever- 
present pressure of investment demand 
to sustain them 








Offerings of 2 federal issues t! 
and of a large state issue at record low 
yields en phasized the high prices « 
rently prevailing on highest-grade issu 
In saanestion with its March re- 
financing, the government offered hold 
of called Liberty 4}s, $1.8 billion 25-year 
bonds carrying 2/%% coupon. Lo t 
previous! e pre-war days \ i 3 


Except for 25% postal savings bonds 
and 2° currency « reulati nm issu 

there is no record « iper long-term 
aneutdiians anelli pO ara rat coupon 
bonds, now callable, sell on a ba f 


short-term securities. 
Government Credit Improved 

Simultaneously, an issue of 5-year 
notes bearing 14° was offered in ex- 
change for maturing 24° not This 
transaction emphasizes the enhancement 
in government credit within the last vear. 
The notes due, ld just a year ago, 
required a higher rate for 13-month 
duration than that provided on 
5-year obligations. 

Even at these rates, both offering 


when s 


now 


were attractively priced in relation to 
market on outstanding governments and 
both issues immediately moved up to a 
premium over par in when-issued 
trading. 

New York State sold a block of $45 


million bonds at prices making the cost 
to the state 2.3% for serial maturities 
up to 50 years, another record in cheap 
borrowing. The bank syndic t 
bought the new issue sold the greater 
part of it in one day at prices vielding 
the purchaser 4% to 2.50% according to 
maturity 




































































































New Ideas 


on current 
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oblems le : sas 
a b | SPECULATIVE sentiment on commodities 
| continues bearish and trade factors show 
in recent jonly limited interest. In consequence, 


|prices are heavy in sluggish trading. 
| Even inflation talk is not a sufficient 
|spur, although there was a brief flicker 
jin midweek when Washington de- 
|spatches were misinterpreted to mean 
that the United States was getting ready 
to take definite action to counteract the 
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rise of dollars against other currencies. 
Tangible effects of the exchange un- 


1, HIGH-LEVEL CONSUMPTION 


By William H. Lough. Presents comprehen-| settlement are restricted to a relatively 
sive estimates of consumers’ spendings and sav ; ti6: . 
ines through the 23-year period 1909-1931, in-| few commodities, notably rubber, cocoa, 
terprets these estimates, discusses their bearing silk, and other items purchased from 
, irrent roblems of balance aml = recovery 1 z . . . 
ad dnean near Saabeete pr : tice must be revised abroad in large quantity and in which 
to meet the conditions imposed by high-level the world price is expressed in foreign 
consumption. 350 pages $1.00 currencies. > 

tai Both cotton and wheat also reflect 
2. THE ART OF LEADERSHII some influence, the former because 

By Ordway Tead. Analyzes the nature of | we export large quantities, wheat be- 
leadership shows what qualities leaders must ae . 7 tae = senile 1] ' ] . ' 
have. and how they ean give those qualities Cause Our price automatically hinges 
practical effect in hour-by-hour dealings with | upon world prices, despite the fact that 
other people Gives parvieular attention to the » are nctic hac: hj ¢ rA 
problems of training leaders in organizations, | W€ are on a domestic basis behind a 42, 


problems of 
assistant 


women 
leaders 


1 difficulties of 
$2.50 


as leaders 
S08 


ane tariff. On most other markets, the effect 
is psychological and a few items were 
able to ignore it. Livestock prices con- 
tinue to march upward, hogs flirting 
with a 10¢ level because of famine runs 


3, THE TECHNIQUE OF EXECUTIVE 
* CONTROL 


By E. H. Schell A rational analysis of prob- from the countrv. 
lems confronting the executive with concrets . a 
suggestions for handling them, planned to pro Sugar Holds Out 
vide the a . th a techniqu gp een ae Sugar is another individual commod- 
cooperation in al 1s slings, with associates . 
end cuperiers, as We is with subordinates, | 1ty to hold out against the general trend. 
231 pages ..... $2.00 More than one-fifth of the year’s quota 


of Cuban and insular sugar has been 
imported in 2 months’ time, and still 
domestic stocks are well below those of 


4., ESSENTIALS OF INSURANCE 
LAW 


By E. W. Patterson. Combines a non-techni-| aq year ago with the heavy consumption 
cal summary of legal aoctrines with a readable all . ss - 
account of their dependence and their influence pe riod lying ahead. 
upon the principles and practices of the insur Rubber, on the other hand, has been 
ance business Discusses life fire marine, and . meee RE : , ie 
casualty insurance contracts, state regulation, | S¢Verely depressed by the pound’s weak- 
powers of insurance agents, ete. 501 pages. .84.00) ness on top of the shock to traders in 

the failure to tighten restrictions on 


5. THE FLEXIBLE BUDGET producers for the second quarter. Addi- 


; P . ‘ chi f ; ce ar 

By John H. Williams. Vigorous, detailea | WOnally, Malayan shipments in February 

treatment of budgeting, from the standpoint of | of 50,600 tons, only 6,000° tons below 
the executive, showing how a budget may be B SE e leet : . . 

: ‘re large é “xpected. 
used to organize, coordinate and stimulate the January, wer larger than expected 
activities of executives, increase efficiency ind 
control expense The methods presented § are 


based on practical experience issemblied to show 


Commodity Markets 


Grain traders, complet: 


in consideration of monet SeCRET 
ments, disregarded the st: Roper 
of wheat supplies and the t woo li 
year’s crop in the wint vee 
drought (page 5). Wheat a 
the visible supply allows { : 
ance of only 1 million bu ot 
tween now and the new al 
means even further restrict ie 
sumption unless farm stocl ae 
the markets faster than $0 
this date. 
What Wheat Figures Sho, 

It has been estimated t es 

100 million and 150 millior \ohet 


left in the carryover at Jul 
plus a 500 million bu. wint 
now forecast, would supply 


sumption needs another s a 
the spring territory rais« . 
available for export and car: a 
1936. Last year’s spring cr ere 
to 91 million bu. by the di | 
conditions are not much 1 sine 
this year. In 1932 it amount 
million bu. 

Some long-deferred buying ’ 
silk when it broke to $1.31 p cs 
cotton seems in line for bett: +e 


from abroad, although dom 
are curtailing operations and 
extensive purchases of the fibe 
the domestic price hangs o1 
government loan peg, prices 
cottons have been closing u 
Fine Oomra Indian sells 
at 79% of American { middl 
pared with 70% last September 
Initial trading in the new 
and gasoline market this 
premium of 4¢ over spot gasol 
for the June option, after allow 
carrying charges, indicating that t 
speculative market anticipates 
advance for motor fuel pr 
spring. 
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PROCEDURE . ae 
| 1926 = 100 | 
By J. K. Lasser and J. A. Gerardi. A full in 100 
terpretation of the Act, as amended, in all its i 
phases explaining the conditions, requirements ] 
and liabilities of issuing and registering securities 
—and describing the procedures of compliance unt 
with the Act, including the preparation of forms 
and statements 388 pages $1.00 ~ ot ee ooo ----- 
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cecgETARY OF COMMERCE Daniel C 
conor sensing that there is altogether 
> jittle understanding and correlation 
ween eovernment and business, sug- 
es that, from time to time and for 
f intervals, persons occupying impor- 
wnt government jobs exchange places 
ith ‘men occupying high position in 
4» business world. This leads to all 
cons of jocose Suggestions such as that 

novid E. Lilienthal, for ‘a brief inter- 

how “1” undertake the management of 
t ses Service Co. while Henry L. 
Doherty for an equally brief and inter- 

sing period, assumes the management 

»§ Tennessee Valley. It also impels con- 

nplation of sober facts. It reminds us 

it in this country there is almost no 

uh thing as statesmanship, that no- 

shere are we preparing men for public 

service It reminds us, also, that our 

ysiness men know less than enough 

‘ bout affairs of government. Perhaps 
such an exchange of jobs would accom 

slish nothing beyond teaching the ex- 
serimenters how little they know about 

r own responsibilities. Even that 


cil 


ght be worth while. 





Ir might be a good idea for someone 
) try to discover what is possible in the 
vay of employment under ideal con- 
ns in this country and what level of 
ployment is essential to national wel- 
We are told that unemployment 

lay totals somewhere between 10 mil- 

ns and 11,300,000, depending on 
hether the National Industrial Confer- 
tt nce Board or the American Federation 

hary f Labor is doing the telling. On the 

ther hand, we are informed that at the 

peak of predepression industrial frenzy 

there were 46,015,000 persons employed 

— in the United States and that the com- 

— parable figure today is 37,358,000. Sub- 

traction shows a difference of 8,657,000 

fewer employed than in the heyday of 

1929, not taking into account popula- 
tion increase. 

For some reason when we subtract 
unemployment figures from any total of 
normal employment, we always get a 
sum that doesn’t make sense. Whatever 
nay be accutate in these calculations, it 
s interesting to observe a compilation 
if figures from the various government 
spending bureaus indicating that last 
year there were nearly 17 million people 
on federal pay rolls, exclusive of regular 
government employees. 


No ON} expects Mr. Roosevelt to issue 
plans and specifications for the legisla- 
and administrative procedure he 
contemplates. There is little evidence 
that he privately repudiates his public 
terances. Yet one gets quite lees 
Za | ‘mpressions from the two sources of in- 
= ‘ormation. At the same time one gets 
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fditorially Speaking — 


highly contradictory impressions from 
his various interpreters. On the outside, 
Mr. Roper is giving the most conserva 
tive reading of the Rooseveltian attitude, 
Mr. Richberg takes a middle ground, 
and Mr. Tugwell characterizes himself 
as liberal in his interpretation of the 
Presidential philosophy. 

Now comes the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Mr. Wallace, to observe that the 
end of the road for capitalism is ap- 
proaching, “if not already here.” He 
Says we are caught on the horns of a 
most terrible dilemma. One assumes it 
must be a three-pronged set of antlers 
for he holds that capitalism, commu- 
nism, and fascism are subject to exactly 
the same criticism. It would be com 
forting to know where we are trying to 
go even in the absence of assurance that 
we will arrive 


MILWAUKEE is very proud of its Cen- 
tral Board of Purchases. Among other 
things, it purchased last year motor 
trucks, meal worms, cleaning powder, 
ostriches, guinea pigs, monkeys, music 
binding, diaper cloth, dog biscuits, salt 
by the carload—everything from apri 
cots to zeolites. And the average saving 
was 15%. It comes from both ends 
Competitive bidding magically reduces 
prices quoted by suppliers. City depart 
ments, for equally mysterious reasons, 
discover when their purchases are super 
vised that they can use standard stuff 
instead of special, after all, and less of 
it, at that 


THE need of long-time planning in our 
national economy, particularly in agri- 
cultural and natural resource industries, 
is indicated by a report of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on the horse and 
mule census. This population has de- 
creased by 10 million head since 1920. 
Of course, each time we lose a horse or 
mule we gain nearly 2 automobiles, and 
a lot more men and material find em- 
ployment producing and maintaining 
automobiles than they do in the other 
field. Probably we are better off nation- 
ally for the change. But what we over- 





look is that it took 40 million acres of | 


good farm land to raise the hay, oats, 
and other provender that once main- 
tained those now defunct farm animals. 
That 40 million acres either has gone to 
weeds and been foreclosed by the state 
for taxes or is busy raising a menacing 
surplus of other farm produce, mostly 
foodstuffs. 

Perhaps if we could give the harassed 
farmer back his 10 million horses and 
mules his surplus problem would not be 
serious, but what would become of De- 
troit? Such things can be foreseen. Per- 
haps something ought to be done about 
them. 
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With PRINTED Weight Records 





@ Instead of hand-penciled weight 
figures, causing errors, disputes and 
losses, the Printweigh gives a clear, leg 
ble, machine-printed record of the load 
on the scale. In less than 1 10 second it 
settles, forever, all question of the a 


curacy of the recording 


The Printweigh is an automatic weight 
printing device. Whereas the modern 
automatic scale indicates the weight on 
a dial, the Printweigh goes farther, and 
prints the weight on a strip-tape, ticket 


or form 


The Printweigh has been in use by lead 
ing industries for over two years. It is a 
demonstrated success. It is essential to 
accurate weight-recording. It is low 
priced, rugged, dependable. It is Toledo's 
contribution to Industry's wide-spread 
need— Accurate Weight, Accurately 
Recorded. 


You can quickly get all the details about 
Printweigh's applications to your own 
weighing operations. Just phone ovr 
nearest office, listed in the “Where-to- 
Buy-it’’ section of the Telephone Directory 


under “Scales.” 


“Progress in Industrial Weighing” is a 
concise fact-story of the interesting de 
velopment of Printweigh printed weight- 
records. We will be glad to send it to 


you without charge. 


TOLEDO SCALE COMPANY 
Toledo, Ohio 


NO SPRINGS « HONEST WEIGHT 


181 Sales & Service Offices Throughout U.S. and Canada 
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The Pied Pipers 


General Hugh §S. Johnson made a 
speech Taselay night before a select 
——- under the auspices of Red- 
book Magazine, but he was talking 
directly to several million people in 
a radio audience. In the course of 
his remarks he said: 

“We expect politics to make strange 
bed-fellows but if Father Coughlin 
wants to engage in political bundling 
with Huey Long or any other dema- 
gogue, it is only a fair first move to 
take off that Roman Catholic cassock.” 

That was not the keynote of the 
General’s blazing speech but it is the 
keynote of the strange political situa- 
tion in which General Johnson once 
more emerges into the limelight. Pol- 
itics and demagoguery have been mak- 
ing strange bed-fellows indeed. Busi- 
ness and agriculture and all the forces 
that go to make the established order 
in this country are becoming more de- 
pendent every day on Franklin D. 
Roosevelt to protect them from the 
confusion and chaos that is deliber- 


ately created by ae leaders. In 


some respects they have contributed 
to the economic and political folderol 
that has put the burden of protection 
upon the President. 

Now by an equally devious series of 
circumstances, General Hugh S. John- 
son, damning conservative business 
leaders with one breath and the pied 
pipers of Louisiana and the Parish of 
the Little Flower with the next, comes 
into the public consciousness as one of 
the most available and effective men 
in this country to answer Long and 
Coughlin and to take leadership in a 
crusade to protect business, the Presi- 
dent, and Americanism generally 
from what may prove to be the most 
menacing movement of protest ever 
developed in this country. 

Probably three out of four people 
who heard or read Johnson's speech 
found much in it that was offensive. 
And yet in his simple, direct, and 
belligerent way he went to the very 
heart of the present national! problem. 
More by implication than by direct 
proposal he suggested the two things 
that are vitally necessary in our pres- 
ent situation. One is understanding 
and conciliatory cooperation among 
business, agriculture, and the Presi- 
dent. The other is a direct and forth- 
right attack on the political and eco- 
nomic insanities of the day by men 
who talk the language of the people 
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of Hamelin 


who are embracing those insanities; 
men who can give and take the sort 
of swaff that Father Coughlin and Sen- 
ator Leng have been pouring over the 
ether for months. 

The need of active cooperation be- 
tween the President on the one hand 
and business and agriculture on the 
other is becoming more urgent every 
day. So far as both are concerned, 
business has always known and the 
President has publicly stated that the 
one road to recovery and the only 
way to end the relief burdens of fed- 
eral government is through the re- 
vival of private enterprise and restora- 
tion of private initiative. 

From Mr. Roosevelt’s point of view 
the picture is changing rapidly. A 
Congress which was supposed to be 
subservient is becoming unruly and 
dangerous. Radical tendencics threaten 
to predominate. Mr. Roosevelt is not 
prepared either to lead or to follow 
any movement pointing toward the 
destruction of the American form of 
government. His only possible ad- 
—— in that direction lies in dic- 
tatorship. Neither Long, Coughlin, 
nor any other leader of the “lunatic 
fringe” considers him acceptable for 
the job. 

Business should recognize its own 
need of rapprochement with the Ad- 
ministration. Even the most ardent 
advocate of the old order must admit 
that business cannot possibly have any 
political strength or any Teuteeiing 
influence on legislation or Adminis- 
tration in its own right during the 
next two and probably the next six 
years. The Administration has no im- 
portant allies outside its own political 
machine. Labor has turned belliger- 
ent if net hostile. Agriculture is sus- 

icious md turning quarrelsome. 

iness is becoming vocal and active 

in its ition. Perhaps the major 

points all three are sound in the- 

ory. Inthe arena of practical politics, 

however, they may be pushing toward 
confusion. 

The President is still a reformer and 


always will be. But he 
progress and recovery. He may haye 
discovered that reform m Vements 
easily get out of hand and become 
destructive. At least, there js the 
groundwork for cooperatiy: effort 

The second job which , 
Johnson suggests must be done imme. 
diately and in a forthright manner j, 
the giving of the right sort of oppo. 
sition to the leadership of | ng and 
Father Coughlin. To this end busi. 
ness can do little directl; in its own 
behalf. However one may Ppraise 
General Johnson, it must be conceded 
that he is one of the great publicists 
of this generation. He advises soundly 
when he says that it is futile and prob. 
ably harmful for business to Oppose 
the diatribes of radicalism with the 
four-dollar words of paid economists, 
Half a dozen men like General Johp. 
son and Al Smith can do more to 
stop the Priest and the Senator than 
all the scientific refutations business 
could produce. 

The 80 millions “abused babies” 
General Johnson says are following 
or prepared to follow radical leader. 
ship do not understand and are nor 
interested in scientific proof that they 
are accepting unsound social or mone- 
tary doctrines. But they will under. 
stand what General Johnson means 
when he tells them they are suckers 
for doing it. 

It is not sufficient answer to Cough- 
lin’s followers for bankers to tell 
them that the priest proposes to make 
money out of nothing, which would 
make all money worthless. Father 
Coughlin has them sold on the idea 
that bankers have been making money 
out of nothing since time began. But 
one who speaks their own language 
and commands their confidence can 
convince them that whatever may be 
the hocus pocus of monetary control, 
the Coughlin idea has been tried re- 
peatedly throughout our history and 
the poor have always suffered most 
from the experiment. 

General Johnson was not seeking a 
job of wooing anybody's good graces 
when he made that speech. He com- 
plimented no one except the Presi- 
dent, who had fired him from the 
one job he loved most and wanted 
least. He did demonstrate again his 
matchless gift of showmanship. And 
showmanship rather than reason must 
be used to stop Huey Long and Father 
Coughlin. 


eS Wane 


General 
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